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CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. SHEPPARD’S OFFER OF SURRENDER. 


INOLA heard no word from Lucy that night about Heron. 
Lucy seemed to avoid all speech on any subject that had 
to do with the midnight walk in the park. 

The next day brought Mr. Blanchet, very proud of having been 
sent for, and for the present, at least, filled with the novelty of a 
political contest. As Money had predicted, any objection which Heron 
might have to Blanchet gave way and vanished for the time, when 
Blanchet became in a manner a guest of his. But the poems which 
Blanchet was to contribute to the contest did not prove a great 
success. They were a little difficult to understand. When they 
were supposed to rouse the souls of Keeton electors on the subject 
of England’s honour and duties, they were involved in such fantasy 
of thought and expression, that they would have had to be published 
with a glossary if they were to illuminate by a spark of meaning the 
mind of the acutest voter in the borough. Blanchet made, however, 
rather a picturesque figure on the platforms of meetings, and was 
useful as an attendant on the two young women when Money and 
Heron had to be busy elsewhere; and Mr. Money liked, for elec- 
tioneering effect, the appearance of a large suite. Minola never saw 
the poet except before the general company. He had consented to 
come to Keeton solely because he thought it would give him more 
than one opportunity of speaking a word or two to her in private ; 
and no such chance seemed ever likely to present itself there. 
Minola was utterly unconscious of his wish or of its purpose. She 
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did not know that when he was invited to Keeton he went to his 
sister, and told her that the happy chance had come at last ; and 
that she had kissed him with tears in her eyes, and prayed for his 
success. Minola was as friendly with him as possible—far more so 
than she seemed to be with Heron, for example; but he got no 
such chance of trying his fortune as his sister and he had believed 
to be coming. 

Is there often a political election with such cross-purposes going 
on in the midst of it? It would almost seem as if all the persons 
more directly concerned were either the planners or the objects of 
some little side game of love. We know what thoughts and hopes 
were formed on Victor Heron’s account by poor Lucy and her 
father ; and Minola soon learned that the Conservative candidate 
had still a purpose at his heart which no lawful returning-officer 
could gratify. Add to this, to go no further for the present, the 
purpose which we know that Mr. Blanchet had in consenting to try 
the part of Poet Laureate to the Liberal candidate, and we shall see 
that the game was a little complex which all these were playing. 

Minola had made a grave mistake in judging the character of her 
discarded lover. She thought him a hypocrite, and he was not ; 
she thought his love for her was all a sham, and it was not. He was 
a slow, formal man ; formal in everything—in his morals as well as in 
his manners. For him the world’s standard was all. He could not 
lift his mind above the level of the opinion of respectable people. 
What they said became the law of life to him. What they called 
proper he believed to be proper ; what they condemned became in 
his eyes only deserving of condemnation. But he was quite sincere 
in this. What he came by this process to regard as wrong he would 
not have done himself—except under such circumstances of temptation 
or provocation as may ordinarily be held to excuse our human nature. 

His love for Minola was very strong. It was the one genuine 
passion of his life. He had made up his mind that he would 
succeed in life, that he would become a person of importance in 
London, and that he would marry Minola Grey. Nor did her 
refusal much discourage him. After the first pang was over, he said 
to himself that all would come right yet ; that at least she did not 
love anyone else, and that the world would come to him who waited, 
as he had known it to come to himself in other ways when he 
waited before. He had resolved to represent Keeton in the House 
of Commons, and now that resolve seemed to have nearly worked 
out its purpose. But the night when, passing under Minola’s windows, 
he saw Victor Heron, produced a terrible reaction within him. He 
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felt satisfied that Heron must be in love with her, and he thought 
with agony that such a lover was very likely indeed to fascinate 
such a girl. He began to pay repeated visits to London in a half 
secret way, and to watch the movements of Minola, and to try to 
find out all he could about Victor and his friends. The thought of 
having Heron for his rival in both ways, in love and in ambition, was 
almost more than he could bear. There seemed something ominous, 
fateful in it. He became filled with a kind of superstitious feeling 
that if he lost the election he must lose all. He hated Heron with 
a passion that sometimes surprised himself. ‘There appeared to him 
to be something wicked in this young man coming from the other 
side of the earth to cross him in his two great desires. His slow, 
formal nature worked itself up into dense consistency of hate. The 
election contest became a relief to him. It was like meeting his 
rival in battle. The fierce joy was heightened when Minola came to 
Keeton. To win under such conditions would be like killing his 
rival under her very eyes. 

It was when at the very height of his hope, and when the anti- 
cipation of revenge was turning our formal moralist into a sort of 
moral Berserker, that a piece of news reached his ears which well- 
nigh changed his purpose. He was told that Victor Heron was to 
marry Mr. Money’s daughter, and that that was the reason why 
Money took such interest in the contest. He was assured of this 
on what seemed to him good authority. In fact, the report hardly 
needed any authority to confirm it in his mind. What could be more 
probable? What could more satisfactorily explain everything? 
What other purpose could a man like Money have in taking all that 
trouble about a stranger like Heron? Mr. Sheppard trembled to 
think of the mistake he had nearly made. 

So, then, it was not certain that Minola was lost to him, after all ? 
A moment before, he was only thinking of revenge for an irreparable 
injury. Now hope sprung up again. At the bottom of Sheppard’s 
nature was a very large reserve of that self-confidence or self-conceit 
which had carried him so far on his way to success ; and he was 
easily roused to hope again in his chances of conquering Minola’s 
objection to him. 

He became suddenly filled with an idea which, in all the thick and 
heat of his preparations for the contest, he determined to put to 
proof. By this time it should be said that he had little doubt of how 
the struggle would go if it were left to be a duel between him and 
Heron. What it cost him to take the step he is now taking will be 
better appreciated if this conviction of his is kept in mind. 
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Mr. Sheppard dressed one afternoon with even more than his 
usual care, but in style a littie different from that which he com- 
monly adopted. He had got a vague idea that his usual manner of 
dressing was rather too formal to please a girl like Minola, and that it 
was wanting in picturesqueness and in artistic effect. He had 
studied many poems and works of art lately, with much pain and 
patience, and tried to qualify himself for an understanding of those 
schools and theoriés of art which, as they were said to be new, and 
were generally out of Keeton’s range, he assumed to be those of the 
London circles which Minola was reported to frequent. He got 
himself up in a velvet coat, with a tie of sage-green silk and a bronze 
watch-chain, and a brazen forte-bonheur clasping his wrist. He 
looked like a churchwarden masquerading as an actor. Thus 
attired, he set forth to pay a visit to Minola. 

He had met her several times during the settlement of the 
business consequent on the death of Mrs. Saulsbury. He had met 
Mr. Money often, and acted sometimes as the representative in 
business matters of Mr. Saulsbury. He had always demeaned him- 
self on such occasions with a somewhat distant courtesy and respect, 
as if he wished to stand on terms of formal acquaintanceship, and 
nothing more. He was very anxious to get once more on such terms 
with Minola as would allow him to see her and speak with her now 
and then, without her being always on her guard against love-making. 
It seemed clear to him that he had better retire for a while from his 
former position, and try to take the attitude of one who, having been 
refused, has finally accepted the refusal. His manner did in fact 
impose upon Minola. Never having believed in the reality of his 
love, she found no difficulty in believing that he had easily reconciled 
himself to disappointment, and that he had, perhaps, his eyes turned 
somewhere else already. Whenever they did meet they were friendly, 
and Minola saw no great necessity for avoiding him, except such as 
might seem to be imposed upon her by the fact that her friends were 
on one side of the political contest, while he was on the other. Mr. 
Sheppard even called to see her once or twice about some of the 
affairs of Mr. Saulsbury, and saw her alone, and said no word that 
did not relate to matters of business. It was a great relief to Minola 
to see him and not Mr. Saulsbury, and she was even frank enough to 
tell him so. He only said, with a grave smile, that he feared she 
“really never had done justice, never had done quite justice,” to the 
motives and the character of Mr. Saulsbury. But he admitted that 
Mr. Saulsbury’s austere manners were a little against him. 

No surprise, therefore, was created in the mind of any of our friends 
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when one morning Mr. Sheppard’s card was brought to Minola, and 
she was told that he wished to speak a few words with her. 

Mr. Money had never heard anything about Sheppard’s former 
attentions to Minola. He was inclined to think Sheppard a very good 
fellow for taking any trouble about Minola’s affairs at a time when 
he had so much of his own to occupy him. 

So Minola received Mr. Sheppard in one of the sitting-rooms of 
the hotel, and was not displeased to see him. She even asked if he 
would not like to see Mr. Money. This was after he had talked to 
her about the particular object of his coming—something relating to 
what seemed in her mind the interminable arrangements about the 
house property which had fallen to her share. 

“JT should have no objection to see Mr. Money, Miss Grey— 
none whatever ; I hope we may be good friends, although Providence 
has decreed that we should be on opposite sides of this political 
controversy. But I am not sure whether under the circumstances it 
would be agreeable to all parties if I were to see Mr. Heron, or 
whether, not being on such terms with him, I ought to call on his 
friend. These are points, Miss Grey, on which you, as a lady, might 
not like to decide.” 

“ Oh, I couldn’t think of deciding !” Minola said hastily, for she 
had made her suggestion in obedience to a sudden impulse, and was 
not sure that she had not done something wrong; “I don’t know 
anything about it, and perhaps I ought not to have said anything 
at all.” 

“Your suggestion, Miss Grey, was only in accordance with all 
the impulses of your generous nature.” Mr. Sheppard still loved as 
much as ever his long and formal sentences. Minola could not help 
wondering how the House of Commons would like such a style, if 
Mr. Sheppard ever got a chance of displaying it there. 

“You do not, I hope,” he continued, “ disapprove of my am- 
bition to distinguish myself in political life? You know that I have 
for years cherished such an ambition ; that hope still remains to me. 
It is not, surely, an illegitimate or unreasonable hope ?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Sheppard, far from it ; I am sure that I, like all 
your friends, shall be very glad to hear that you have been successful 
in your ambition—I think it ought to be the ambition of every man 
who has any talents.” 

“Thank you, Miss Grey. You do not, I observe, wish me suc- 
cess in this particular contest. That, I suppose, would be too much 
for me to expect?” 

Minola only shook her head, 
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“T am afraid I shall only grieve you in this then,” he said, drop- 
ping his eyes, “for I am certain to win, Miss Grey.” 

Minola thought of her unholy compact, and wished he would talk 
of something else, or, better still, go away. 

“JT am sorry you can’t both win,” she said good-humouredly, 
“then we could all be pleased, and we might say all we liked without 
fear of seeming unfriendly to one or the other.” She could not help 
feeling that this speech was a little like one of Mr. Sheppard’s own. 

“Ts it true,” Mr. Sheppard asked abruptly, “what people say 
in Keeton—this about Mr. Heron and Miss Money?” 

“I don’t know much about the gossip of Keeton, Mr. Sheppard, 
and it would not have much interest for me—I don’t like Keeton.” 

“Tt is not, perhaps, mere gossip. They say that Mr. Heron is to 
be married to Mr. Money’s daughter ; that, they say, is the reason 
why we in Keeton are favoured with the personal interference of Mr. 
Money in our local affairs.” 

Minola rose, and seemed as if she were resolved that the conver- 
sation must end there. 

“T can’t tell you anything about that, Mr. Sheppard ; even if I 
knew anything, which I don’t, I could hardly be expected to talk 
about it. It does not concern you or me much, I suppose.” 

“ It concerns me greatly,” he said warmly. “ Of course it concerns 
me that a stranger should come down here to Keeton interfering in 
our affairs, and making discord and confusion where we are all inclined 
to harmony. But I tell you this, Miss Grey, and you may tell your 
friends so, if you like—they haven’t a chance here, except through you.” 

Minola was amazed, and could not help looking up with an 
expression of curiosity. Was this to be another offer to put the 
decision of the contest in her hands ? 

“ Yes,” he went on, as if he had understood her thought, “ it 
shall be in your hands if you wish it. I am very ambitious of repre- 
senting my native town in Parliament; but I have an ambition twenty 
times stronger than that, and an older ambition too. If you wish to 
see your friends succeed in this affair, declare your wish, and I will 
withdraw to please you. I can find a chance somewhere else ; I am 
not likely to fail in anything I set my heart upon ; and no other man 
but myself could carry this borough in the duke’s interest at such a 
time as this. I can carry it, and if we two stand alone—Mr. Heron 
and I—I am safe to carry it; but if you only say the word, I will 
give up the place this moment. Think of it, Miss Grey—do give it a 
moment of thought. I don’t want to bind you to anything ; I don’t 
put any condition ; I only ask you to let me do this for you.” 
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His eyes were full of eagerness, and his manner had almost lost 
its formalism. He did not seem to her the man she had ever known 
before. She felt something like respect for him. 

“T could not ask you to do anything of the kind for me, Mr. 
Sheppard,” she said gently. ‘Why should I? What right could I 
have to allow you to make any sacrifice for me? This would bea 
great sacrifice ; and I suppose a thing a man ought not to do for any 
personal feeling.” 

“ You are quite right ; you had always a clearer understanding 
than women are supposed to have about these things—I remember 
your father saying so often. It would raise an outcry here against me. 
My own party would denounce me ; I should never be looked at by 
any of the duke’s people again. You can hardly think what a sacri- 
fice it would be to a man like me. But that’s why I offer it. I want 
to make some great sacrifice—I do !—to prove to you that I am sin- 
cere, and that there is nothing I would not do for you. Mind, I am 
not talking of making a bargain. I only say, if you wish me to do 
this, it shall be done. That’s all.” 

“TI don’t wish you, Mr. Sheppard ; it would be most unfair and 
wrong of me todo so. It would be a shameful thing of me, I think, 
and I wish you had not thought of it, although I can’t help feeling 
that I owe you some thanks even for the offer.” 

“Think of it, Miss Grey—just think a little more of it. I 
mean it, I assure you ; I mean it all. Let him have the seat if it 
pleases Mr. Money and his daughter, and if you want to please 
them. It will be all your doing, mind! I should be glad to make 
Mr. Money’s acquaintance more than I have done; I have no 
ill-will to Mr. Heron; why should I have? I am not in love 
with Miss Money,” he added, with rather a sickly ‘smile, that it 
pained Minola to see. 

“T don’t need to think it over, Mr. Sheppard; I know already 
what I ought to say. I could not ask you to do such a thing for me, 
or allow you to do it if I could prevent you. I don’t understand 
much about such things, but it seems to me that what you propose 
would be dishonourable to you. No, Mr. Sheppard; go on and fight 
out your fight—why should you not? We may be friends all of us 
just the same.” 

“T want to do this for you—to show you that I am sincere in all 
that I—all that I ever said to you.” 

Minola felt a colour coming on her cheeks. 

“T can believe you to be sincere without such a proof as that,” 
she said. 
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“ But do you—do you? I could be content if I thought you did 
believe that. Tell me that you do believe that.” 

“Why should I not believe it? I have always heard you spoken 
of as a man of the highest character a 

“Tt isn’t that,” he said, cutting off her words abruptly ; “it 
is not that I am speaking about. You know it is not that! I want 
you to tell me whether you believe that I am sincere in loving you.” 

“T thought we were never to speak of this again,” she said, and 
she was moving almost in alarm towards the door. He quietly stood 
in her way and prevented her. 

“T never said so. I told you I would not give up my hope, and 
I don’t mean to give it up. I told you in the park here, the first day 
that I spoke out—I told you that I would not give up, and I will not. 
I love you always ; I did from the time when you were a child, and I 
was not so very much more. I am slow sometimes, but when I get 
a feeling like that it never leaves me. I know you used to laugh at 
me and to make fun of me, but I didn’t care much about that, and I 
don’t care. It wasn’t a very generous thing to do, knowing what you 
did about me. No, no, Minola, you shan’t go yet ; indeed you shan’t. 
You must hear me now, once for all.” 

“ Tf it will be once for all, Mr. Sheppard ; if you will promise me 
that F 

“No, no! I'll promise nothing. I’ll never give up this hope, I tell 
you fairly ; never, never, Minola. Yes, you used to laugh at me, and 
it wasn’t generous ; but who expects generosity from a woman ?—and 
in any case it couldn’t change the feelings of a man like me to you— 
no, not if you treated me like a dog. You don’t know what it is to 
be insanely in love with some one who does not care about you. If 
you did, you could make some allowance for me.” 

His whole manner was so strange and so wild that it compelled 
the attention of Minola, and almost made her afraid. She had never 
seen in him anything like this before. Some of his words, too, fell 
touchingly and painfully on her ear. Did she, then, not know what it 
was to be foolishly in love without hope of return? Did she not? 
and ought not what she knew to make her more tender towards this 
man, who, in so strange a way, seemed to be only in like case with 
herself? She ceased to fear Mr. Sheppard, or to feel her old repug- 
nance for him. Her manner became gentle and even sweet, as she 
spoke to him, and tried to reason with him. 

“Tf I ever did laugh at you, Mr. Sheppard, it was only as girls 
who know no better will laugh at people whom, if they only did know 
better, they would respect. I was wrong and silly, and I ask your 
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pardon most sincerely. I don’t think, Mr. Sheppard, I am likely to 
offend many people by any excess of good spirits for the future.” 

“ You never offended me,” he said eagerly; “ or, if you did, it was 
only for the moment, and I didn’t care. You were welcome to say 
anything you liked, and to laugh at me as much as you liked ; you 
are still. You may laugh at me, Minola, the moment my back is 
turned, if you like. That won’t make me love you the less, or give 
up trying to make you change your mind.” 

“ Why can’t we be friends, Mr. Sheppard? I could like you 
much, I am sure now, if you would only let me.” 

“ No, no! we never can be friends,” he said, taking up his hat, 
as if he felt that it would be useless to say any more then. “We 
might be enemies, Minola—although I can’t well think of myself as 
your enemy—but I'll never consent to be your friend.” 

“We never can be anything else then,” Minola said more firmly. 
“JT don’t mean to marry ; the man does not live in the world,” she 
declared with positive energy, “whom I would marry; and I couldn’t 
love you, Mr. Sheppard ; and for heaven’s sake, I beseech of you, 
let us not have all this to go over again and again. I wonder men 
can degrade themselves in such a manner—it is pitiful; it is shameful !” 
she added. “I would not, if I were a man, so lower myself for all the 
women in the world.” 

“ There is nothing I would not lower myself to for you—nothing 
I would not do for you. I don’t call it lowering myself; I am in love 
with you, and I would do anything to carry my point; and I don’t 
give up yet. Don’t let it be war to the knife between us two, 
Minola.” 

“T want no war, but only peace,” she said gently. “I want to be 
your friend, Mr. Sheppard ; I will not be your enemy even if you do 
persecute me.” 

He made no further effort to detain her, but opened the door for 
her, and allowed her to go without another word. 

Mr. Sheppard’s passion, strong as it was, did not wholly blind 
him. He saw that he had gained an advantage worth trying for. 
He saw that Minola had been impressed for the first time with a cer- 
tain respect for him. This was something to have gained, and he 
went away with a feeling of satisfaction. He had offered to give up 
one great and, as he believed, almost certain chance of gratifying his 
ambition for her sake. He was perfectly sincere in the offer, and he 
would have been wild with pride and delight if she had accepted it. 
Now that she had refused, he felt that the best thing he could do was 
to fight the battle out as she had said herself, and win it. “When I 
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defeat her friend, she can’t laugh at me then,” he thought. Mr. Shep- 
pard had not had much experience in the ways of women, nor had 
he studied women and courtship in romance or poetry. But he had 
enough at least of instinctive knowledge to understand that power and 
success count for more usually in the eyes of women than piteous 
appeal. He went home prepared again jor the battle, and again 
longing for it. 

It is quite true that Minola for her part felt a higher respect for 
him than she had ever known before. Her own experiences had taught 
and had softened her. He really was sincere; he was in love, and 
with her, she now felt. Perhaps a woman can never feel merely 
anger or scorn for one who she believes does really love her. The 
whole bearing of the man had seemed to be dignified by genuine 
emotion. His strange offer had something in it that she recognised 
as chivalrous in a sort of perverted way. When Minola used to read 
“ Tvanhoe,” and think over all its people as if they were living beings 
whom she either loved or hated, she always felt driven in despite of all 
propriety to feel a certain admiration for the Templar, Brian de Bois 
Guilbert. Especially was she struck with admiration for him when 
he offered to throw away career and reputation in Europe if Rebecca 
would love him, and go with him to seek out some new sphere of life. 
The memory of these readings and thinkings came oddly back upon 
her now. 

“This poor Sheppard is a sort of Templar,” she could not help 
thinking. “To offend the duke’s people is just as great a sacrifice 
for him as for my old friend Bois Guilbert to throw away the chances 
of rising to be Grand Master of his Order. The public opinion of 
Keeton is as much to one hero as the voice of Europe to the other. 
Going to look for a new borough is as bad a thing perhaps in our 
days as trying for a new career among the Saracens or wherever it 
was. I begin to think poor Mr. Sheppard is as good a hero as any- 
one else. He is a fool to make such an offer, and I suppose it is 
rather dishonourable—at least, it looks a little like that to me—but I 
suppose all men will twist their code of honour a little to suit them- 
selves, and at all events it is no worse than the conduct of the Templar, 
and I used to admire him.” 

Of course in all this Minola assumed herself to be talking iron- 
ically, and in fact to be relieving her mind of many sarcasms at the 
expense of man. But there was a little of earnest too in herenforced 
jesting. 

“Our rival must have a good deal of time to spare,” Mr. Money 
observed when Minola saw him shortly after; “ or he must be very 
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good-natured to take so much trouble about Mr. Saulsbury’s affairs. 
I suspect the truth is that he feels pretty sure of the result.” 

“Then you think we have lost ?” Minola asked, dismayed. 

* All except honour, I fear,” he answered coolly. “I don’t see 
much chance, Miss Grey. The extreme ‘ Rads ’ won’t have anything 
to do with us, I am pretty sure. Your Keeton friend stands to win 
unless something wonderful happens.” 

* But will those extreme people vote for him—for Mr. Sheppard ?” 

“There’s no knowing ; you can’t count upon these fellows. But 
even if they don’t, you see it will come to about the same thing—at 
least, unless they all hold back in a mass, which is not at all likely. I 
think it will be this way : a few of them will vote for Sheppard, just 
because they hate no one so much as a Liberal who is not strong 
enough for them; and those few will be enough to give your Keeton 
friend the seat.” 

Lucy and Minola both looked rather blank at this prospect. 
Minola began almost to wish she had taken Sheppard at his word. 
Suddenly Mr. Money was called away by some political fellow-worker, 
who had a face which was like a title-page to some wonderful volume 
of news. 

In a few moments Mr. Money returned full of excitement, and 
holding a paper in his hand. 

“T say, young ladies,” he exclaimed, “ here’s a new incident for 
you ; something sensational, I should say. Here’s our friend St. 
Paul coming out himself at the last moment as a candidate for Keeton 
in the Red Republican interest, and denouncing the duke, his brother, 
as if the duke were Cain and he were the ghost of Abel.” 

“‘ But can he do that, papa?” asked Lucy indignantly. 

“Can he do what, Lucelet ?” 

“‘ Become a candidate now, dear, at this time?” 

“Why, of course he can—what should hinder him? The nomi- 
nation isn’t until the day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh, but I call it so unfair !” 

“ My dear little Lucelet, what do you think he cares what you call 
it or what anybody else calls it ?” 

“Then does this destroy our chances altogether?” Lucy plain- 
tively asked. “I always thought he was a treacherous man.” 

“ Stuff, my good little girl; there are no treacheries in politics and 
elections. But I must think this over a little. I am not by any 
means sure that it may not prove an uncommonly good thing for us, 
by Jove. Where’s Heron? I must get at him at once; and so, young 
ladies, good-bye for the moment.” 
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Mr. Money hurried away. During the few moments he had 
stopped to talk to the girls several excited heads had been thrust into 
the room, as if entreating him to come away. 

Minola, too, was not by any means sure that this new incident was 
not meant to turn to the account of Victor Heron. This, then, was 
clearly Mr. St. Paul’s plot. She understood quite enough of the ex- 
planation Mr. Money had been giving to see that if any of the ex- 
treme Radical votes could be taken from Sheppard’s side the chances 
of Heron would go upat once. She could not doubt that Mr. St. Paul 
knew this still better. She became full of excitement; and, such is 
the demoralising effect of all manner of competition on human crea- 
tures, that Minola now found herself wishing that the candidate she 
favoured might win by Mr. St. Paul’s device or that of anyone else; 
but win somehow. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“ MISCHIEF, THOU ART AFOOT.” 


NEVER was the aspect of a community more suddenly changed 
than that of Keeton from the moment when St. Paul flung himself 
into the contest. Up to that hour a grave decorum had governed 
even its most strenuous efforts. There was plenty of speech-making, 
of crowds, confusion, and noise; but everything was in decent 
order. There were no personal attacks; and the Liberal candidate 
had not allowed a great scope even to the good spirits and the hu- 
morous powers of all his followers. A somewhat elaborate courtesy had 
been observed between the candidates and their leading supporters 
on both sides. Mr. Heron had always spoken with high respect of 
Mr. Sheppard, who of course had not failed on his part to do justice 
to the personal character of his opponent. In fact, as the orators on 
both sides were in the habit of observing about twenty times a day, it 
was a contest of political principles altogether, and by no means a 
contest of persons. F 

All this was now changed. Mr. St. Paul had leaped into the arena 
with a vivacity which proved only too contagious. His speeches 
were alternations of vehement personal abuse and broad, audacious 
humour. Throne, altar, and caste seemed alike to be the targets of 
his oratory. He was the reddest of all Red Republicans. He was 
the typical prolétaire of prolétaires. Mr. Money had denounced the 
Ministers and the Tories; Mr. St. Paul denounced the Ministers, 
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the Opposition, the Tories, the Liberals, the aristocracy, and the 
middle-class with equal fervour. The employers of labour and 
the clergy of all denominations came in for rattling vituperation at his 
hands. He assailed the two candidates and their political pro- 
fessions with good-humoured contempt. He declared that if the 
Liberal candidate had a personal grievance which he wanted to put 
right in the contest, he, St. Paul, had a personal grievance of a 
nature far more nearly concerning the people of Keeton—a griev- 
ance against the brother who had disowned and cast him off; who 
had slandered him, ousted him from the affections of his father, 
driven him into exile; but who, thank heaven, could not intimidate 
him, or turn him into a crawling sycophant. He boasted that in 
spite of his brother, who had tried to ruin him, he had made a for- 
tune by his own hands and his own brains in the great Free Re- 
public, the land where there were no dukes, where all men were equal, 
where there was no hireling State clergy, and no trampling tyranny of 
employers—need he say it was the glorious republic beyond the 
Atlantic? He made dreadful work of the allusion in Mr. Sheppard’s 
address to the services rendered to Keeton by the ducal family. He 
indignantly asked of his hearers what a duke had ever done for the 
town. When kad a duke pressed the honest hand of a Keeton 
working-man? When had a duke or a duchess taken the slightest 
interest in the poor and virtuous working-women of Keeton? Nay, 
he asked, when had a Keeton tradesman—and the Keeton trades- 
men had done more to make the place than the dukes—when 
had a Keeton tradesman or his wife been invited inside the 
doors of the ducal residence? The very men who were fight- 
ing the duke’s battle to-day would find themselves very lucky 
indeed if they got even a civil bow from the duke or the duchess 
to-morrow. 

There was quite enough of truth in these hits to make them tell. 
St. Paul managed to “fetch,” as he would himself have expressed it, a 
good many among the discontented middle-class of the place. But 
with the frolétaire he was a tremendous success. There had been 
some quarrel lately between the employers and the workpeople in 
the town, in which the latter were finally defeated, and the defeat 
rankled in their hearts, and they were glad of any chance of giving 
vent to their sense of wrong. St. Paul was, of course, all the more 
successful when he denounced aristocracy and caste because of his 
being one of the aristocracy and the ruling caste himself. He proudly 
declared that he had renounced his courtesy title, and that he stood 
on his merits as a man—a working-man who had worked with his 
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own hands ina free land, and made a fortune there by manly energies, 
and brains, and strength. 

One little incident made him more than ever a hero. At the 
second meeting he held—it was in the large room of a great public- 
house—there was a good deal of noisy interruption, which seemed to 
come from one man in especial. He was recognised at once as a 
person employed in some way by Mr. Sheppard: a man of great 
muscle and a sort of locai bully. Loud cries of “Turn him out!” 
were raised. The disturber bawled a defiant request to the general 
company to let him know who proposed to turn him out. 

St. Paul paused in his flow of eloquence. 

“The honourable elector wishes to know,” he said, in his familiar 
tone of imperturbable good-humour, “ who will turn him out? I can 
tell him at once. I'll turn him out if he interrupts again in any way. 
This meeting is called by me. This hall is hired by me. I beg of 
my friends here not to interfere in the slightest. If that honourable 
elector interrupts again I will throw him down those stairs.” 

Amid tremendous cheering the intrepid St. Paul resumed_ his 
eloquent argument. His boisterous enemy at once began his in- 
terruption all over again. St. Paul stopped. 

“ Let no one interfere,” he quietly said, “while I put that person 
out of the room.” 

He promptly came down from the platform, amid vociferous 
cheering and wild excitement. 

Then followed a tumultuous scene, in which cheering, screaming, 
stamping, struggling, swearing, and indescribable noise of all kinds 
deafened every ear. A way was made for St. Paul, who advanced 
towards his antagonist. The latter awaited him in attitude of utter 
defiance. St. Paul seized him round the waist and a furious struggle 
set in. It was not of long endurance, however. The local bully was 
well enough in Keeton “rows.” He had strength enough and all the 
skill that Keeton quarrels could teach; but St. Paul had had the training 
of Eton, and Oxford, and London, and all the practice of the rugged 
West. He was the Gamin and the Rowdy inone. The outlawry of 
two hemispheres had taught him its arts of defence and offence. He 
lifted the unlucky and too confident disturber clean off his feet. He 
carried him out through frantically-cheering ranks, and he kept his 
word by literally throwing him down the stairs. 

Then he came back, good-humoured and cool as ever, and he 
went on with his speech. He was the idol of the Keeton mob from 
that moment forth. He was escorted that night to his hotel by. a 
tumultuous throng of admirers, who would probably have offered to 
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pull down the ducal hall if the rebel of the ducal family had hinted 
that it would give him any pleasure to see it done. 

All this changed completely the character of the contest. It be- 
came fierce and turbulent on both sides. Some of the followers of 
Mr. Sheppard tried retaliation, very much against the prudent advice 
of that candidate himself. The few days remaining before the election 
were so furious and riotous, that Mr. Money began to think it would 
be best to send his daughter and Minola home to London. Mr. 
Heron was so much engrossed in his cause and his speeches that he 
hardly heeded the tumults. He had been used to rougher scenes, and 
these made scarcely any impression on him. It sometimes seemed 
to Minola that Mr. Blanchet liked the tumult less than anyone; that 
even Lucy did not shrink from it with so much abhorrence. It was 
natural, she thought, that one who was at least of poetic nature, even 
if he were not a great poet, should shrink away from such degrading 
scenes. She felt her half-assumed dislike for men grow more and 
more into reality as she saw these specimens of the way in which they 
conduct their political contests. 

In truth, there had been springing up in sleepy Keeton of late 
years a class of whom the park knew nothing, of whom the middle- 
class knew little more, but which was likely to make a considerable 
change in the way of conducting local politics. The park and the 
middle-class heeded nothing, while this rough new body was growing 
into ideas about its own strength, its own wrongs, and its own rights. 
In Keeton, as in other places, people would probably have thought 
it wise to shut away from themselves all knowledge of unpleasant 
facts as long as they could; and if it had been hinted that there was a 
somewhat self-conceited and fierce prolétaire class growing up in the 
town during all the years while the middle-class were fawning on the 
dukes and duchesses, and the dukes and duchesses were languidly 
patronising the middle-class, the prudent persons would have preferred 
to hear and say no more about such unlikely and disagreeable things. 
The election contest first made it evident that some of the seed- 
grains scattered by modern socialism had been blown as far as Keeton, 
and had sunk into the soil there and begun to grow up into rugged 
stems and prickly leaves. 

Minola absolutely refused to save herself by flight to London, or 
to believe that there could be any danger of serious disturbance. If 
nothing else had kept her from leaving Keeton, her curiosity would 
have been enough. She was intensely anxious to see what would 
come of St. Paul’s appearance on the scene. She was almost afraid 
to think of the part she had innocently consented to play. She 
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remembered now St. Paul’s illustration about the king who was sum- 
moned to cut the mysterious rope, and she thought that she was really 
in a position very much like his. She was perplexed, amused, curious, 
a little afraid, but still anxious above all things for Victor Heron’s 
success, and determined to see the contest out, come what might. 

It was the night before the polling-day. Minola and Lucy were 
alone in their room. Victor Heron and Money were away speech- 
making somewhere. Since the appearance of St. Paul in the strife 
the girls had not gone to many meetings, or left the hotel after night- 
fall. Things were looking rather uncheerful now, and the two young 
women no longer regarded the whole affair as a great holiday or 
masquerade. 

Lucy in especial was melancholy. The little weather-glass of her 
temperament rose and fell very readily to the changes of the atmo- 
sphere around her. The two friends were silent for a while. Lucy 
began at last to talk of what filled her mind. 

“T wish this was all over, Nola dear; I have a horrid foreboding 
as if something were going to happen—something unpleasant, I mean, 
of course.” 

“This room is dull,” Minola said. “Come out on the balcony, Lucy. 
The evening is beautiful. It is a sin to sit here and not see the sky.” 

The girls went into the balcony, and stood there and looked out 
upon thescene. The hotel stood not far from the Court House, which 
Minola used to know so well in former days. The roof of the Court 
and the capitals of some of its white pillars could be seen from the 
balcony. In another direction lay the bridge, a little to the right of 
the girls in the balcony. The place where the hotel and the Court 
House stood was one of the few broad openings among the little maze 
of narrow streets which made up the town of Keeton. Minola could 
see the bridge plainly, and across the bridge the dark trees of the 
park. A faint continuous murmur was in their ears all the time. It 
might perhaps be the rush of the river, a little louder of sound than was 
its wont ; but Minola fancied it was the noise of shouting mobs some- 
where—a noise to which Keeton streets, once so sleepy, were growing 
of late to be somewhat accustomed. This, however, was louder and 
longer than the sound of such popular manifestations as it usually 
reached the hotel. Minola, if she felt any alarm or misgiving, thought 
the best thing would be not to call her companion’s attention to the 
sounds. 

The night was beautiful, as Minola had said. It was yet summer, 
although the evenings were growing short ; no breath of autumnal 
chilliness yet saddened the soft air. 
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“TI wish they would come back,” Lucy murmured. “I don’t at 
all like our being left alone in this way, Nola. I feel as if we ought 
to be afraid. Don’t you?” 

“No, dear; there is nothing to be afraid of.” 

“Do you think so really? Ah! but it is different with you.” 

Lucy sighed, and Minola knew well what she would have said if 
she had spoken out her thoughts. She would have said, “It is so 
different with you ; you can afford to be composed and not alarmed, 
for you have not a father engaged in all this, nor a man whom you 
love.” Minola read her thoughts and was silent, thinking all the 
more herself for the silence. 

“ Hush, there is somebody,” Lucy suddenly said, looking back 
into the room. “ There certainly is some one there.” 

So there was ; but it was not either of the two Lucy wished to 
see. It proved to be Mr. Blanchet, who had come into the room 
unseen while the girls were in the balcony. Minola felt glad to see 
him on the whole. It was a relief from the melancholy monotony 
of the evening, and of poor little Lucy’s bodings and fears. 

Herbert Blanchet came out into the balcony in his familiar way, 
the way of a picturesque poet conscious of his poetry and his 
picturesqueness. It was a curious study, if any unconcerned observer 
there and then could have made the study, to notice the difference 
between the manner of Blanchet towards the two girls. To Lucy he 
was easy and even patronising, as if he would convey the idea that 
it was a kindness on his part to make himself agreeable to her. But 
to Minola he went on as if she were his acknowledged patroness and 
the ruler of his destiny. In good truth, however, there was not then 
much of a place for him in the mind of either girl. 

“Where have you come from? Where is papa?” Lucy asked 
with eagerness. 

“T have not been in the town,” he said ; “I was away by the 
river. I heard noises—shouting and all that—and I did not care to 
get among the fellows in their electioneering work. I have had 
rather more than I care for of it. My fellow-man seems a parti- 
cularly offensive creature to me when he is in his political and 
robustious moods. I don’t, as a rule, care much about Nature, but I 
prefer her company by far to that of such bellowing humanity as we 
see down yonder.” 

“T hope nothing has happened to papa, or to Mr. Heron ?” 

“Oh, nothing has happened, you may be sure!” the poet replied 
coolly. ‘ They both rather revel in that sort of thing—it seems to 
be their native element. It won’t harm them. In my case it is 
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different ; I don’t belong to the political arena ; I have nothing todo 
with the political elevation of my fellow-man. If he is to be elevated, 
I am content ; if not, I am content also.” 

“‘T don’t know how any man can be content to stand here in a 
balcony talking to two girls,” said Minola, “while there is so much 
excitement down there. I could not if I were a man.” 

“T will go down there if you wish,” he replied with deprecating 
grace, “although I don’t know that I could be of much use; but I 
don’t suppose there is any real danger.” 

“T did not speak of danger,” Minola said, rather contemptuously. 
“T only meant that there seemed to be some manly excitement 
there. There is no danger. It is not a battle, Mr. Blanchet.” 

“ There was some talk of a row,” he answered ; “ your friend St. 
Paul seems to have set the people wild somehow. But I should not 
think it would come to anything. Anyhow, Miss Grey, if you think 
I ought to be there, or that I could do any good, you have only to 
send me there.” 

“No, no, Mr. Blanchet”—Minola was recovering her good- 
humour—“I don’t want you to go. But Miss Money was a little 
uneasy about her father, and perhaps we were both disappointed 
that you did not come bringing us some news from the seat of war. 
You see, they won’t allow us to go to the front any more.” 

Meanwhile the noise grew louder and louder ; it came nearer and 
nearer too. There was a fury in the sound as clearly to be: dis- 
tinguished from the shouting to which they were well accustomed as 
the obstreperous clamour of boys at play is from the cry of pain or 
passion. 

“Something bad is going on, I know,” Lucy said, turning pale 
and looking at Minola. 

Minola and Blanchet both leaned from the balcony, and could 
see a straggling group of women, and boys, and a few men making, as 
in a sort of stampede, for the neighbourhood of the hotel. They all 
kept looking eagerly behind them, as if something were coming that 
way which they feared, and yet were curious, to see. These fugitives, 
if they were to be called so, seemed to increase in numbers even as 
the watchers in the balcony looked out. 

Mr. Blanchet went languidly downstairs to ask what the com- 
motion was about, but could hear nothing more precise in the hotel 
than the rumour that a riot of some kind had broken out in the town, 
and that there were not police enough to putitdown. He came back 
to the balcony again. For his own part, he felt no manner of curiosity. 
He had always supposed that there were riots at elections, and he 
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assumed that some persons of the lower classes generally got their 
heads broken. There was nothing in that to interest him. It might 
happen even that the candidates or their friends sometimes came in 
for rough treatment ; Mr. Blanchet would not have been very much 
disturbed by that in the present case. If Mr. Heron had got hurt 
he would have thought that on the whole it served him right. 

Minola watched eagerly from the balcony. Some affrighted people 
were now running past under the windows of the hotel, for the most 
part women dragging their children after them. Minola called out to 
some, and asked what was happening; but they only answered in 
some inarticulate attempt at explanation, and kept on their way. Some 
men passed almost in as much haste, and Blanchet called to them 
grandly to ask what was “‘up.” One shouted out that there was a 
terrible row going on in the town, got up by the “St. Paul’s men,” 
and that the military were sent for. Two of Money’s servants, one 
his own man, were seen going out of the hotel in the direction of the 
increasing clamour. Lucy cried to them, and asked where they were 
going, and what had happened; but they only returned a respectful 
reassurance, something to the effect that it was nothing of any conse- 
quence, and then ran on towards the scene of the supposed disturb- 
ance, looking as if they thought it of much greater consequence 
than they said. The waiters and other servants of the hotel were 
presently seen to make preparations for closing the doors and 
windows. 

“ Things are beginning to look serious,” said Blanchet, beginning 
to look very serious himself. 

“ They must not close these windows,” Minola said. “I mean 
to stay here and see what happens. If they do close the windows, I 
will stay here in the balcony all the same.” 

“ And so will I, Nola,” Lucy exclaimed, looking pale, but showing 
no want of pluck. ‘‘ Something may have happened to papa.” 

“T don’t know that it would not be better for you ladies to go 
in,” Blanchet gravely urged. “I think, Miss Grey, you can hardly do 
much good here, and you would be quite safe indoors. Suppose you 
go in, and let them close these windows ?” 

“ You don’t seem to understand women’s curiosity, Mr. Blanchet, 
if you fancy that Lucy and I could be content to be shut up while 
all you men were in the midst of some exciting adventure, and 
perhaps in most poetic danger.” Minola spoke with a contempt she 
cared to make no effort to conceal. She thought Mr. Blanchet was 
selfish, and had no interest in the safety of other people. She had 
not yet formed the suspicion which later was forced into her mind. 
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Some of the servants of the hotel came to say that they believed ~ 
there was a rather serious riot going on in the town, and that it 
would be prudent to close the windows and have the shutters put up, 
as it was quite possible that stones might be thrown, and might 
do mischief. Both the girls steadily refused to leave the balcony. 
Mr. Blanchet added his remonstrances, but without any effect. 
Minola suggested that the windows might be closed behind them as 
they stood on the balcony, and that Mr. Blanchet might, if he pleased, 
withdraw into the hotel ; but she declared that Lucy and she would 
remain in the balcony. 

“TI don’t believe there is a bit of real danger to us or to anyone,” 
she declared. 

“ But, my dear young lady,” Mr. Blanchet urged, “‘ what possible 
good can you do in any case by remaining in this balcony? I don’t 
see how you could help Mr. Money and Mr. Heron, supposing them 
to be in any danger, by staying out there when these people evidently 
want us to come in.” 

“ Fora poet, Mr. Blanchet,” Minola said coldly, “ you do not seem 
to have much of the dramatic instinct that helps people to under- 
stand the feelings of other people. Do youthink Lucy Money could 
be content to hide herself in a cellar, and wait until some one kindly 
remembered to come and tell her how things were going with her 
father and—her friends ?” 

Minola spoke in immense scorn. 

The argument was cut short. The flying crowd nad been 
increasing every moment, and now the space before the windows of 
the hotel was thickly studded with people, who, having run thus far, 
appeared inclined to make a stand there, and see what was next to 
happen. The shadows were falling deeply, and it was beginning to 
be difficult to discern features clearly among the crowd under the 
windows. The clamour, the screaming, the noise of every kind had 
been increasing with each moment, until those in the balcony might 
almost have fancied that a battle of the old-fashioned kind, before the 
use of gunpowder, was being fought at a little distance. 

In another moment a small group of persons came hurrying up to 
the door of the hotel in a direction opposite to that from which the 
clamour of strife was heard. Minola could see the uniforms of police- 
men among this hurrying and seemingly breathless group, and she 
thought she recognised one face in their midst. 

The group consisted of a few policemen, wild with the haste and 
the excitement of their movements, and some civilians mixed up with 
them ; and Minola soon saw that her first conjecture was right, and 
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that they were forming a body-guard to protect Mr. Augustus Shep- 
pard. She could now see Sheppard’s face distinctly. It was pale, 
and full of surprise and wrath ; but there did not seem much of fear 
about it. On the contrary, Mr. Sheppard seemed to be a sort of 
prisoner among his protectors and guardians. Apparently they were 
forcing him away from a scene where they believed there was danger 
for him, and he was endeavouring to argue against them, and almost 
to resist their friendly pressure. All this Minola, having tolerably 
quick powers of observation, took in, or believed she took in, at a 
glance. 

The policemen and some of the civilians with them were knock- 
ing at the door of the hotel, and apparently expostulating with some 
of the people within. At first Minola could not understand the 
meaning of this. Mr. Blanchet was quicker. He guessed what was 
going on, and by leaning as far as his long form allowed him over 
the balcony he was able to hear some of the words of parley. 

“T say,” he said, drawing back his head, “this is rather too good. 
This fellow—what’s-his-name? Sheppard—is the unpopular candidate 
now, and the mob is after him, and these policemen are asking the 
people to take him in here, and bring all the row on us. I do hope 
they won’t do that. What do we care about the fellow? Why 
should we run any risks if the police themselves can’t protect him ? ” 

Mr. Blanchet was very pale. 

“ For shame, Mr. Blanchet!” Minola said indignantly. ‘ Would 
you leave him to be killed?” 

“Oh, they won’t kill him! you may be sure——” 

“No, not if we can save him,” Minola said. “These people 
shall take him in! Lucy, these rooms belong to your father now— 
run to them and insist on their letting him in. I'll go down myself 
and open the doors, and bring him in.” 

“They shall let him in,” Lucy exclaimed, and ran downstairs. 
Minola was about to follow her. 

“This is very generous,” said Blanchet, with a sickly effort at 
composure, ‘but it is very unwise, Miss Grey. I don’t know that in 
the absence of Mr. Money I ought to allow you to expose yourselves 
to such risks.” 

“Try if you can hinder us, Mr. Blanchet! For shame! Yes, I 
am ashamed of you. Oh, no, don’t talk to me! I am sorry to find 
that you are a coward.” 

With this hard word she left him and ran downstairs. Just at 
this moment he heard the doors opened, in compliance with the 
insistance of Lucy. He heard her say with a certain firm dignity, 
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which he had hardly expected to find in the little maid, that if any 
harm were done to the hotel because of Mr. Sheppard being taken in 
her father would make it good tothe owner. Then, in a moment, the 
two girls returned, doing the honours as hostesses to Mr. Sheppard. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ALL THE RIVALS AT ONCE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD made what he must have felt to be a sort of 
triumphal entrance. Perhaps he might have said with perfect 
truth, in the language appropriate to election contests, that that 
was the proudest moment of his life. He was almost dragged into 
the room by the two breathless girls, who, in the generous delight of 
having saved him from danger, seemed as if they could not make 
too much of him. He felt Minola’s hand on his, as she forced him 
into the room. She would not let him go until she had fairly brought 
him into the room and closed the door behind him. For Mr. Shep- 
pard had really resisted with some earnestness the attempt to make 
him prisoner for his own safety. The genial constraint of Minola’s 
hand was a delight. There was, less perceptibly to himself, another 
sensation of delight in his heart also. He had for the first time in 
his life been in serious danger, and he knew that he had not been 
afraid. It is no wonder if he felt a little like a hero now. 

He came in a good deal flushed, and even, if we may say so, 
rumpled; but he made a gallant effort to keep up his composure. 
The first sight he met in the room was the pale, pitiful, angry, and 
scowling face of the insulted Blanchet. “Are they going to embrace 
the fellow ?” the embittered poet asked of his indignant soul, as he 
saw the unpopular candidate thus led forward by the eager girls. 

Blanchet fell back into a corner, not deigning to say a word of 
welcome to the rescued Sheppard. Mr. Sheppard, however, hardly 
noticed him. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, ladies,” he said ; “and I am obliged 
beyond measure for your kindness. I am not afraid myself of any 
danger in Keeton, but the police thought some disturbance might 
happen, and they insisted on my going out of the streets ; but I shall 
be able to relieve you of this intrusion in a few minutes, I feel quite 
certain.” 

“You shan’t stir from this place, Mr. Sheppard, until everything 
is perfectly safe and quiet,” Minola said. “ If necessary, Lucy—Miss 
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Money—and I will hold you prisoner until all danger is over. We 
are not afraid either.” 

At this moment there was such a renewal of the clamour that 
Minola could not restrain her curiosity, but, having begged Mr. Shep- 
pard to remain where he was, and not show himself, she ran into the 
balcony again. 

The sight she saw was so turbulent, and to her so unusual, that 
for a second or two she could make nothing of it. She saw only a 
confusion of heads and faces, and whirling arms and lights, and men 
falling, and furious blows interchanged, and the confusion was made 
almost bewildering by the shouting, the screaming, and the curses 
and yells of triumph which seemed to her excited ears to fill all the 
air. At last she got to understand, as if by a kind of inspiration, 
that a fierce mob were trying to break into the hotel, and that the 
police were doing their best to defend it. The poor police were 
getting the worst of it. At the same time she was aware of a certain 
commotion in the room behind her, which she felt somehow was 
occasioned by the efforts of Mr. Sheppard to get out at any risk to 
himself, and the attempts of Lucy and some of the servants to dis- 
suade him. To this, however, Minola now could pay but slight atten- 
tion. She felt herself growing sick and faint with horror as she saw 
one policeman struck down, and saw the blood streaming from his 
face. She could not keep from a wild cry. Suddenly her attention 
was drawn away even from this ; for in a moment, she could not tell 
how, a diversion seemed to be effected in the struggle, and Minola 
saw that Heron and Mr. Money were in the thick of it. 

Her first impulse was to spring back into the room and tell Lucy 
of her father’s danger. Luckily, however, she had sense enough to 
restrain this mad impulse, and not to set Lucy wild with alarm to no 
possible purpose. She saw that Heron, at the head of a small, reso- 
lute body of followers, had fought his way in a moment into the very 
heart of the crowd, and was by the side of the policemen. He. 
dragged to his feet the fallen policeman; he seized with vehement 
strength one after another of those who were pressing most fiercely 
on the poor fellow ; she could see two or three of these in succession 
flung backwards in the crowd ; she could see that Heron had some 
shining thing in his hand which she assumed to be a revolver; and 
she put her hands to her ears with a woman’s instinctive horror of the 
sound which she expected to follow ; and, when no sound came, she 
wondered why Heron did not use his weapon and defend the police. 
She could see Mr. Money engaged now in furious remonstrance and 
now in furious blows with some of the mob, whom he appeared to 
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drag, and push, and drive about, as if there were no such thing in the 
world as the possibility of harm to himself, or of his getting the worst 
of it. Fora while the resolute energy of the attempt at rescue made 
by Heron and Money appeared to carry all before it; but after a 
moment or two the mob saw how small was the number of those who 
were trying to effect the diversion. As Minola came to know after- 
wards, Heron and Money had only heard in another part of the town 
that a riot was going on near the hotel, and hurried on with half a 
dozen friends, arriving just at a very critical moment. They came by 
the same way as the police and Sheppard had come, and, falling on 
the mob unexpectedly, made for a moment a very successful diver- 
sion. But they were soon surrounded by the rallying crowd, and 
Minola saw her two friends receive many savage blows, and she 
wondered in all her wild alarm how they seemed to make so little of 
them, but went on struggling, striking, knocking down, just as before. 
Above all she wondered why Victor Heron did not use his revolver 
to defend his friends and himself, not knowing, as Victor did, that 
the weapon was good for nothing. At least, it was good for nothing 
just then but inarticulate dumb show. He had not loaded it, never 
thinking that there was the least chance of his having to use it ; and, 
indeed, it was only by the merest chance that he happened to have 
it in his pocket. Such as it was, however, it had done him some 
service thus far ; for more than one sturdy rioter had fallen back in 
sudden dismay, and given Victor a chance to knock his heels from 
under him when he found the muzzle of the revolver close to his 
forehead. This could not last long. The mob began to understand 
both the numbers and the weapons of their enemies. The police 
fought with redoubled pluck and energy for a while, but the com- 
batants were all too crowded together to allow coolness and disci- 
pline to tell, as they might have done otherwise ; and the numbers 
were overwhelming against our friends. Just as Minola saw Victor 
Heron struck with a stone on the head, and saw the red blood come 
streaming, she heard some one beside her in the balcony. 

“Go back, Lucy,” she cried ; “go back !—this is no place for 
you.” 

“Ts it a place for you, Miss Grey?” a melancholy voice asked. 
“It is not Lucy; itis I. You said I was a coward, Miss Grey; I'll 
show you that you have wronged me.” 

The poet, for all his excitement, was as grandly theatric as was his 
wont. He looked calmly over the exciting scene, and tried to keep 
his lips from quivering at its decidedly unpleasant aspect. That fierce 
savage, unromantic, and even vulgar struggle was in truth a hideous 
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whitlpool fora picturesque poet to plunge into. Yet was Mr. Blanchet’s 
mind made up. 

“Oh, Mr. Blanchet, they will be killed!” 

“Who ?—who?” the poet cried, peering wildly down into the hor- 
rible mob-caldron below. 

“‘ Oh, don’t you see ?—Mr. Heron, Mr. Heron—and Lucy’s father! 
Oh, merciful heaven, he is down—they will kill him!” 

“T’ll save him,” the poet wildly exclaimed ; “I'll save him, Miss 
Grey, or perish with him!” ‘He was armed with a poker, which he 
flourished madly round his head. 

Even at that moment Minola was startled to see Blanchet pre- 
paring to scramble over the balcony, and fling himself that way into 
the thick of the fight. 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t !” she cried to him ; “you will be killed.” 

He smiled back a wild smile. 

“ At least you shall say I am no coward,” he exclaimed ; and in 
another moment he had scrambled over the balcony and dropped him- 
self, floundering, poker in hand, on the moving mass of heads below. 

At any other moment Minola might have thought of the prayer in 
“ Firmilian” for a poet to be sent down from above, and the unex- 
pected and literal manner in which the prayer is answered. At any 
other moment, perhaps, she might have found it hard to restrain her 
laughter at the manner in which Mr. Blanchet came crashing down 
on the heads of some of the combatants, and the consternation which 
his descent created amongthem. At his first coming down he carried 
a dozen or so of combatants tumbling on the ground along with him, 
and Minola in her Rebecca-post of observation could see nothing but 
a confused mass of struggling legs and arms. But Mr. Blanchet 
somehow scrambled to his feet again, and he laid about him with his 
poker in such insane fashion, and with such advantage of long arms, 
that his single and wholly untutored prowess did really for the moment 
effect an unexpected diversion in favour of those he came to rescue. 

In a moment Minola saw Victor Heron on his feet again ; and she 
saw him amid all the thick of the affray give Blanchet an encouraging 
and grateful clap on the back ; and then she thought she saw Blanchet 
down again ; and then confusion inextricable seemed to swallow 
up all. 

All this, it will be understood, occupied but a few minutes, Sud- 
denly the trampling of horses was heard, and a cry was raised that the 
cavalry were coming. 

“ Oh, thank God!” Minola said to herself and to the night air ; “ if 
it be not too late.” 
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It was not the cavalry, however, but an interposition which at the 
moment proved as effective. Minola saw some men on horses gallop 
into the thick of the crowd, forcing their way as if human beings were 
not liable to any inconvenient consequences from having the hoofs of 
horses plunging among them. Wild and maddened as it was, the mob 
had to pay some little attention to these new-comers. One of them, 
who led the way, kept shouting in strident and occasionally shrilly 
tones a command to all who heard him to disperse and “stop the 
row.” His voice and his presence were recognised in another mo- 
ment, and the nearest rioters set up a tremendous cheer for him, which 
others caught up and renewed again and again, until Minola might 
have thought that the whole business in which they were engaged was 
to hurrah for the new-comer. Men actually in hand-to-hand fight 
with some policeman or other representative of the cause of order 
gave up for the moment defence or offence, and let the antagonist 
hammer away as he thought fit, while they cheered for their favourite. 
Minola had recognised him already. There was no mistaking the 
bald head, the bold blue eyes, the stooping shoulders, the general 
air of reckless bravado and good-humour. She could see his face and 
head plainly, for he carried his hat in his hand and waved it gallantly 
at every cheer of the crowd. He forced a way right up to the door 
of the hotel where the thick of the struggle was, and in passing under 
the balcony he looked up and saw Minola, and made her a courteous 
bow. There was some further scuffling, clamour, and altercation ; 
but Minola could see that the influence of the popular candidate was 
all-prevailing, and that the battle was over. In a few seconds the 
crowd began to melt away. The air was rent with shouts of civil 
strife no longer, but with repeated cheers for the hero of the night. 
The police made some futile efforts to retain a few prisoners ; but 
not much seemed to come of that. Minola was rejoiced to hear 
the voice of Mr. Money say, in its usual tones of blunt self- 
possession— :, 

“Never mind, officers ; you know the names of some of the 
fellows ; you can see to them to-morrow ; better look after yourselves 
just now. Where’s the poor fellow who was hurt?” 

In another moment or two Minola found herself out of the 
balcony, and trying to make a way into the room which she had 
quitted, and which seemed now a general resort. First she saw Lucy 
throwing her arms round her father’s neck. Then some shifting 
figure intervened, and she saw no more of Lucy, but was aware of 
Victor Heron and Mr. Sheppard exchanging friendly words. The 
room was full of people. She could hear various voices declaring 
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that their owners were not in the least hurt ; but she could see that 
Victor Heron had the mark of a large cut on the forehead, and that 
some one was tying Money’s arm in a sling. 

“Oh, I’m all right!” she heard Victor say; “nothing much 
happened to me; Money came off much worse. But that poor 
policeman—I am greatly afraid he was badly hurt.” 

“Never saw such scoundrels,” Money observed ; “by Jove, 
Heron, I thought at one time that your grievance was about to be 
settled for ever. It was all that confounded St. Paul’s doings.” 

At this moment Minola saw the intrepid St. Paul himself enter 
the room. She, standing with her back to the window, saw him 
before anyone else did. 

Mr. St. Paul pushed his way with his easy and indolent hardihood. 

“T have come to offer an apology to the ladies,” he said, while 
everyone turned round amazed at the sound of his voice, and he 
stood meeting with cheery composure the gaze of all the eyes, and 
all their various expressions. “I wish to offer an apology to the 
ladies, who, I am sorry to hear, were alarmed by the violence of some 
of my supporters—of course by no encouragement of mine, as 
every gentleman here will understand. But I am very sorry to hear 
that Miss Money and Miss Grey were alarmed by the little row, and 
I’ve come to offer them the assurance of my regret.” 

Victor Heron broke from those around him, and went up to 
St. Paul. 

“Mr. St. Paul, I hold you responsible for the whole of what has 
happened to-night,” he said. ‘ You set your blackguards on to 
disturb this town, and if any harm comes of it—if that poor 
policeman who has been hurt should come to any grief—you shall be 
accountable for it. I promise you that you shall.” 

“We are all rather confused to-night,” St. Paul coolly replied, 
‘and we are in a humour for making rather sweeping assertions. I 
am sorry you got hurt, Heron, on my honour ; but there’s no use 
in making a fuss about these things. I tell you what, my good 
fellow, you owe it to me altogether that you have not had your 
brains knocked out.” 

“Your gang of hired bravoes were capable of anything in the 
way of crime,” Heron said ; “but if they hadn’t been twenty to one 
we shouldn’t have wanted the intervention of their employer. Thank 
God, I put my mark on some of them !” 

“Dare say you did—that’s the way with all you peaceful fellows. 
I’m glad I came in time, however ; and it’s no use our losing our 
tempers about the whole affair. It wasn’t much of a row, after all.” 
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“Let me tell you, Mr. St. Paul,” Money said, coming to the 
rescue, “that if you think you can carry things off in this way you 
are confoundedly mistaken. You know as well as I do that you 
will never be allowed to hold a seat got by such flagrant and such— 
such infernal intimidation.” 

“You may rely upon it, Mr. St. Paul,” Mr. Sheppard said, like- 
wise interfering in the dispute, “that neither Mr. Heron nor I will 
allow the proceedings of this night to go without a full judicial 
inquiry. Violence, sir, shall never be allowed to triumph in the 
parliamentary elections of this ancient and honourable borough.” 

“ Bravo, Sheppard ; that’s very well said, indeed,” the incorrigible 
St. Paul observed. “ You have evidently been preparing for the place 
of its representative. But wouldn’t it be as well, gentlemen, to wait 
until the close of the poll before we go into all this? I have, of course, 
all the confidence which a good cause and the support of the people 
must give a man ; but in such a borough there are unfortunately 
other influences at work, as our friend Sheppard knows, and it is just 
possible that I may not be elected. For the present I only came to 
offer to the ladies the expression of my sincere regret that they 
should have been annoyed or alarmed in any way. I don’t see Miss 
Money present ; but I am happy enough to see Miss Grey, and I 
hope she will allow me to offer my apologies for what was, however, 
no fault of mine.” 

Minola had kept near her window all this time, and was in hope 
of escaping without notice. But Mr. St. Paul coolly made his way 
to her, pushing all intervening persons aside, as if they hardly 
counted for anything in his progress. 

“T hope you don’t think all this absurd affair was my personal 
doing,” he said, when he was close to her. 

“T hope it was not your doing,” Minola replied emphatically ; 
“T should think it disgraceful for anyone to have caused so much 
disturbance and done so much harm.” 

“ Hadn't a thing to do with it, I give you my word. But don’t 
you mind these fools—lucky for some of them that I came in 
time.” 

“Tt was disgraceful,” said Minola ; “a poor man was very much 
hurt, I am told.” 

“It was not a very big row, after all,” he observed calmly; “I 
have seen twenty bigger, about which there wasn’t half the talk. 
Anyhow, you'll find I have kept my word, Miss Grey ; your man 
stands to win.” 

He made her a polite bow, took in the company generally in a 
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friendly salute, and left the room with the same entirely self-satisfied 
good-humour which he had brought in with him. 

Minola felt that in a manner the eyes of the world were on her. 
She went up to Mr. Money, passing Victor Heron on her way. 

“ Where is Lucy, Mr. Money?” she asked. 

“ Oh, we sent her out of the room! I really thought I saw you 
going with her. She got frightened when she saw that Heron—and 
myself, I suppose, were a little hurt. She is very nervous, and she 
seemed like fainting.” 

* T'll go to her,” Minola said. 

She was hastily leaving the room, when Victor Heron stopped 
her. He seemed greatly annoyed at something. 

“ What was that fellow saying to you, Miss Grey? I advised you 
before not to let that man talk to you so much. You are too young; 
you don’t understand ; but I do wish you would not encourage him. 
He seems to go on as if he were a personal friend of yours. Don’t 
let him, Miss Grey—do have sense and take my advice.” 

Minola thanked him with a grave and perplexing politeness, and 
made haste to follow Lucy. While she was speaking to, or rather 
listening to, Heron, the eyes of Mr. Sheppard had. been on them, 
even as the eyes of Heron had been on her while she spoke to Mr. 
St. Paul. Sheppard saw that her manner to Heron was cool and 
indifferent, and he was glad once more. 

Victor Heron turned away disappointed. As Minola was leaving 
the room she heard him ask— 

“ Where’s Blanchet? Has anyone seen Blanchet? I saw him 
last in the thick of the fight—he came to my help in good time, and 

I hope he isn’t hurt. Look for Blanchet, somebody.” 

A pang went through Minola’s heart. She thought that if any 
harm had befallen the poet it might have been her bitter words which 
drove him in the way of it. “And Iwas quite unjust to him, and 
he is no coward,” she said to herself remorsefully. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE “MAFIA” AND “OMERTA” 
IN SICILY. 


HEN, some months ago now, a deputation of London 
merchants interested in the trade with Sicily waited upon 
Lord Derby for the purpose of urging him to represent to the Italian 
Government the absolute necessity of repressing energetically the 
brigandage which threatened to make all civilised intercourse with 
the island impossible, the newspapers which brought the accounts of 
the step so taken by these London traders were received with a howl 
of indignation in Italy! A few of the more respectable and thought- 
ful organs, especially those of the party now in opposition,—the 
“ Moderates,” as they are called in opposition to the “ Liberals,” 
which title answers to what we should call the Radicals,—declared 
that the blush of shame which such a fact must bring to the cheeks of 
every patriotic Italian ought to act only as a stimulus to amend the 
evils complained of ; that, indignant as he must feel, the only possible 
answer to such an affront was an earnest determination to remove the 
causes of it. But the general sentiment called forth was one of un- 
mixed anger at the audacity of those foreigners who had dared to 
move a foreign Government on the subject. “If the English{traders 
don’t like Sicily as they find it, let them go elsewhere !” exclaimed 
one of these patriotic writers. It was remarked in reply by the 
Opinione, one of the most ably conducted papers which Italy 
possesses, that the writer above quoted evidently did not know what 
he was talking about when he invited the English merchants trading 
with Sicily to withdraw their capital from the island ; that a determi- 
nation on their part to do so would be equivalent to the destruction 
of all that was best in Sicily. 

But the Italian feeling, which was irritated by the touch of foreign 
hands on this sore place, was as nothing when compared to the 
Sicilian feeling aroused by an appeal from Sicilians to the Italian 
Government at Rome. So strong is the demand for “ Home Rule” 
on the part of Sicilian patriots! A group of Sicilians (Palermitans, 
I believe) telegraphed to the present Minister for Home Affairs some 
little time ago, urging on him the absolute necessity of taking 
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immediate measures for the better protection of life and property in 
the island. On which a Sicilian deputy rose in his place in the 
Chamber to denounce the fact with the utmost indignation, and to 
demand ‘he names of those who had sent the telegram! ‘The 
Minister very properly refused absolutely to give them. And, 
indeed, to have done so would have been to render the lives of his 
petitioners not worth an hour’s purchase. 

And when the late Ministry, shortly before they left office last 
March twelvemonth, attempted to pass a bill giving them exceptional 
powers for the putting down of brigandage in Sicily, they were 
opposed by almost every Sicilian deputy in the Chamber. They 
failed to pass their bill, and the failure contributed to their fall. The 
entire “ Liberal” party voted against the enactment of any excep- 
tional measures, merely as a means of ousting their opponents from 
office, and basing their opposition on their unwillingness to entrust 
such power to hands in which they had no confidence. But the 
Sicilian deputies opposed all meddling with their island institutions, 
whether by one or the other political party. The fact is, that they 
deliberately choose to live in their social sty such as they have made 
it, and cry aloud against any attempt to cleanse it! 

English capital has not yet been quite driven out of the island, 
for Englishmen are tenacious and not easily beaten. But here is an 
anecdote, which reached the present writer directly from the person 
concerned, which may serve to show how entirely the island is in the 
possession of the so-called mafia, and how fatal such a state of 
things must be to any economical amelioration. 

There existed, and exists still I presume, a family of ancient 
standing in the interior of the island, which possesses a large and 
curious collection of ancient armour, which the owners had come to 
the determination to sell. A Roman dealer in antiquities, my in- 
formant, thought he saw his way to a profitable stroke of business, 
and made up his mind to start for Sicily for the purpose of buying 
the entire collection. But just as he was about to leave Rome he 
received a letter, saying that there would be no objection to his 
purchasing the collection, but that it must be understood that the 
owners would not be allowed to sell, or the purchaser to remove his 
purchases from the island, without the payment of a certain named, 
and very extortionate, percentage to the brigand chiefs. The family 
in question did not seem to conceive for an instant the idea of dis- 
puting or resisting this decree in any manner; the Roman dealer 
gave up his journey, and the armour doubtless is still hanging on 
the walls where it has remained for so many centuries, 
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Now, before speaking of the modes in which it acts, it is worth 
while to explain what this mafia is and means, for many mistaken 
ideas have been current concerning it. 

Here is the best explanation I have found of the word. It is that 
given by Signor Franchetti in his recent work on Sicily. No other 
of the great number of writers on the subject, whose writings I have 
seen, seems to have understood the matter as thoroughly as he has. 
“ La mafia,” he says, “ is a medizval sentiment. Whosoever believes 
that he can provide for the protection and security of his person 
and his goods by dint of his own personal prowess and influence, 
without having any recourse to law or the constituted authorities, he is 
mafioso.” 

Thus those who wield the powers of, and profit by, the mafia 
are termed mafost; but it is an error to imagine that there is any 
definite society so named, secret or other, which has certain rules, 
and to which a man is regularly admitted. If we imagine a school 
in which, by reason of the negligence of the master and the spiritless 
temperament of the mass of the smaller boys, “bullying” in its 
grossest form is prevalent, the “bullies” are there mafiost. In a 
society where law can hardly be said to exist, where long centuries 
of the most monstrously bad government have caused it to be a por- 
tion of the nature of every man in every class to consider law, and 
all appeal to the law, as an unmixed evil, the man with the tempera- 
ment of a school bully becomes, not by any matriculation or aggre- 
gation, but by the force of things and the strength of his will, a 
mafioso. Strength will be lord of imbecility in the long-run even 
in civilised communities. The difference in Sicily is that the 
“run,” unmodified by the intervention of law, is a very short one ; 
and the man who is most audacious in the assertion of his will is 
master. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature in the case, and at the 
same time that which more than any other makes it seem a hopeless 
one, is that those who suffer most by the maja are utterly averse 
to any proposals or measures for the amelioration of it. They—the 
owners of property, as well as those who live on them by rapine and 
violence—prefer lawlessness to Jaw. In those few words the whole 
of the causes of so hopeless a state of things are sufficiently set forth. 
The power of the mafia in action is supported by a code of 
ethics, prevalent and exclusively respected throughout the island, 
called “ Omerta.” I have seen this word incorrectly, as I believe, 
stated in some English work to be a provinc?:! pronunciation of 
umilta, “humility,” which suggests an idea as much opposed to 
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that which underlies the Sicilian code of morality as can well be. 
Omerta is, I take it, derived from omo, and signifies “ man- 
liness ;” and this manliness is to be shown by hating, scorning, and 
abjuring all appeal to law. Omertd requires that your own hand 
alone should protect your head ; but it also requires that in any cir: 
cumstances in which it should fail to be able to do so, the man who 
has omerta at heart must bend his head and suffer. Vengeance, 
however tardy, and obtained by whatever amount of treachery and 
striking from behind, is in honourable conformity with omertd ; 
but there must be no appeal to law. Nor does it always appear that 
the mafiosi, however indisputable their title to the appellation, are 
safe from the vengeance of their fellows. Hawks do pick out hawks’ 
een in Sicily. 

Signor Franchetti, in his admirable volume recently published at 
Florence, “ On the Political and Administrative Conditions of Sicily,” 
relates that a wealthy proprietor of the neighbourhood of Palermo was, 
in the immediate vicinity of the city, shot at as he passed in his car- 
riage. As many as five or'six bullets whizzed past him ; but almost 
miraculously he escaped. No complaint was made to the police 
authorities, and no sort of notice seemed to be taken of the circum- 
stance. But within a few months every one of those who had 
taken part in the attempted assassination was himself assassinated. 
The mafosi, who attempted the crime and failed, had impru- 
dently attacked one more mafioso than themselves, and paid with 
their lives for the mistake. And the “justice” thus done completely 
satisfied all the exigencies of Sicilian public opinion! Had the 
original object of the assassins appealed to the law to protect or 
avenge him, there would not have been the smallest chance of ob- 
taining any evidence or a conviction against the assassins ; and their 
intended victim would have undoubtedly lost his life by some less 
maladroit hand. He would also have been dishonoured by his 
failing in omerta. “The mass of the population,” says Signor 
Franchetti, “admits, recognises, and justifies the existence of forces 
which would elsewhere be deemed unlawful, and the means which 
those forces use to attain their objects.” So that whosoever should 
elect to place himself on the side of the law would incur, besides the 
risk of vengeance, that public disapprobation which constitutes dis- 
honour. Thus crimes are committed in the most open manner, 
without its being possible for the authorities to discover the authors 
of them. Everybody knows who they are, where they are, what they 
have done, and what they are going to do. But nobody denounces 
them, nobody gives evidence against them ; not even the victim, who, 
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if he is strong enough and bold enough, awaits his opportunity to 
avenge himself; if not, suffers with resignation and is silent. If 
perchance the police by dint of zeal and activity succeeds, in the first 
moments after the commission of a crime, in obtaining some clue to 
the perpetrators of it, or some denunciation of them, all vanishes 
as soon as ever the trial begins. Witnesses deny what they have 
previously said ; those who have accused withdraw their accusations. 
Despite evidence and the public notoriety which point out the cri- 
minal, the law is impotent for the punishment of him. 

The following account of the difficulty in which the representative 
of the Government—the Prefect—finds himself on arriving at Palermo, 
and entering on the duties of his office, is so curious and so striking 
that we cannot abstain from taking it from Signor Franchetti’s 
pages : ; 

A representative of the Government is sent to Palermo armed with the most 
extended power over the military forces of the whole of the island, and over the 
civil administration of the province of Palermo, and with orders to do his utmost 
for the re-establishment of order. He arrives full of zeal, and ardently desirous 
of attaining the end proposed to him. His first business is to look around him, 
and seek for some one who may give him information which may assist him in 
discovering the causes of disorder and the means of punishing the guilty. In the 
Government offices he finds a complete ignorance of all he needs to know. In 
the city, on the contrary, he finds powerful organisations vying with each other 
in their offers to serve him with their intimate knowledge of the local conditions 
in their most recondite particulars, and with the sure and prompt means of action 
of which they can dispose, without appearing to demand any other recompense 
save the honour of serving him. THe finds an innumerable quantity of people, 
adepts in murder, and ready to commit it for anybody who will pay them. He 
finds both older and more recent records of repressions executed by the agents of 
the Government, but which have more the air of assassinations than of punish- 
ments. In such a condition of things he is driven, one may say, fatally to rely 
on the only force which he finds within his reach. He returns to the traditions of 
the old Bourbon Government, which have never been entirely broken with ; he 
permits malefactors to be enrolled in the armed force of the Government ; he puts 
the Government uniform on them ; he opens to them the offices of the detective 
police ; he allows the local administrations and all the governmental organisations 
to fall into the power of the influential persons from whom he receives support. 

And then one sees the ruffianism paid by the Government, farming, as 
one may say, from the Government the duty of assassinating such criminals as 
are not licensed by themselves, which they punctually do whenever such male- 
factors do not ally themselves with them and divide with them the produce of 
their crimes. Men wearing the official uniform have been seen committing crimes 
also on their own account, while the representatives of the Government were con- 
strained to refrain from looking too closely into the methods of proceeding adopted 
by such perilous instruments, and reduced to shut their eyes to the most horrible 
crimes, while covering them with the authority of the Italian Government. 


It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the malady 
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which afflicts the whole community in Sicily is confined to the com- 
mission of acts of brigandage and crime. The matter is far more 
complicated, and thé virus far more intimately assimilated with every 
portion of the blood of the body social. Murder is the foundation- 
stone on which the whole of the social fabric rests. If the assassin 
is not always in presence red-handed on the scene, the whole business 
of the drama proceeds on the thoroughly well-grounded assumption 
that he is never absent from behind the wings, and is ready to appear 
at a moment’s notice. A man wishes to sell a house or a field. 
Another wishes to buy it who is known to be a cafo mafia—a 
leading man among the majiosi, that is tosay. For that field or that 
house no other soul will be found to offer a farthing. The thing has 
become so accepted, so much a matter of course, that those who 
live under and by the rule of the mafia very frequently do not 
render any conscious account to themselves of the motives on which 
they act. 

It is not necessary that a man should say to himself: “If I offer 
a price for that field my neighbour the grocer will be annoyed, and 
the result of that will be that that swaggering fellow, his wife’s cousin, 
will assuredly put a bullet into me.” It is as a matter of course to 
him that he puts no impediment in the way of the man, who is 
known to have the means of letting loose murder. But why, it may 
be asked, does not the man who would have liked to bid for the 
field, but dared not, murder the grocer, or cause him to be murdered, 
instead of fearing to be murdered by him? The answer is simply 
that the grocer, as we have called him, is the stronger character of 
the two, the boldest, the most unscrupulous, perhaps also, in some 
degree, the most favoured by chance—the chance of having that wife’s 
cousin, for example. As hanging is the «/t#ma ratio on which the 
criminal jurisprudence rests, though it be but rarely brought into 
operation—as war is the w/tima ratio on which all international 
arrangements and dealings depend—so murder is the a/tima ratio on 
which the whole social fabric reposes in Sicily. 

There is no department of life whatsoever in which a power 
greater than that of the law, and hostile to that of the law, does not 
prevail. The administrative affairs of the communes are managed 
in accordance with the interests and the will of certain well-known and 
well-recognised persons in the community. It passes as a matter of 
course that they should be so. If the will of the persons in question 
should involve any whatsoever amount of corruption, malversation, 
misappropriation of funds, oppression of the poorer classes to the 
profit of the richer, all this is a matter of course too. And it 
M2 
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probably may not occur to any of those who submit to this tyranny 
and oppression to say to themselves: the reason why all this mal- 
versation takes place, the reason why the making of that most 
necessary road is entrusted to A. B., who, instead of carrying out his 
contract, puts the money in his pocket—why the whole commune 
votes for the re-election of a mayor and councillors who are known to 
have scandalously robbed the community—is, that if the mayor 
did not give the contract to the fraudulent contractor, and if the 
voters did not vote for the corrupt mayor, not many weeks would 
pass before the offender would be shot from behind the corner of a 
house or a garden wall, while the great C. D., the capo mafia tyrant 
of the district, by all well known to be such, is tranquilly smoking 
his cigar or lounging down the village street with his hands in his 
pockets! But that is what is in the background of all their minds ; 
and the result is not only a great fear, but a great respect for the said 
C. D. 

I remember a story told me by a friend who had just returned 
from Egypt. He asked his guide, while travelling, to whom belonged 
a handsome-looking house by the side of the road. “O sir, there 
lives So-and-so! Most respectable man, sir. The other day he 
killed his cook! Very respectable man, sir.” The Egyptian used 
his English more correctly than many to the manner born! The 
man who had killed his cook was a man to be respected. And the 
sentiment of the Sicilian is of precisely the same nature as that of the 
Egyptian. The man whose lawless violence was so masterful as to 
kill his cook because he had offended him was a man evidently to 
be feared. “ Respected,” in the ethical conception of the Egyptian 
and the Sicilian equally, is synonymous with “ feared.” 

Signor Franchetti shows with great abundance of detail, what 
indeed one knew from many sources before, that this terrorism 
pervades every—absolutely every—department of life. Even the 
funds of charitable foundations are distributed in accordance with its 
dictates. Not a servant can be hired or discharged without reference 
to the will of the unseen power which is paramount in the island. 

I have pointed out that in every commune there will be found some 
man or some family whose will is law in that district, who disposes 
of the communal funds, controls the election of municipal officers, 
whose property is never touched, while depredations of all sorts are 
constantly committed against that of others, and whose means very 
frequently are increased from sources the nature of which every one 
understands perfectly well, though no one dreams of mentioning 
them. Such persons or families are the despotic lords of their district. 
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But, as may be readily understood, it not unfrequently happens that 
they may have a rival near the throne, that there may be other aspirants 
to the position which they hold. And then arises a state of things 
which demonstrates that the majia is no organised society giving to 
the members of it any status or right as regards each other. For 
in such a case the w/tima ratio of murder is at once appealed to, and 
he remains the cock of the walk who can murder most. Thus family 
feuds are generated which often endure till one of the rival races is 
exterminated. Recently, in a district near to Palermo, a civil war of 
this sort broke out, as Signor Franchetti relates, between two families 
thus contending for pre-eminence. The murder of a member of one 
party was promptly avenged by the killing of one on the other side. 
And thus in that one commune, and in the space of one year, there 
were five-and-thirty murders ! 

When a rivalry of this sort breaks out, there arises an unfailing 
tendency to spread the operations of crime and violence over a 
continuously increasing area. ‘Each party,” says Signor Franchetti, 
“ chooses its banner from the inexhaustible arsenal of political or even 
religious parties. It matters little what, for the name is all that is 
wanted. Then each of the rivals seeks to recruit his party and extend 
his alliances among the classes of malefactors, assassins, and those 
hiding from justice. And for the attracting of such adherents, for 
the encouragement of old supporters, and to invite new ones, he seeks 
to extend his reputation for power, influence, and violence. His 
object is to show that his clients, let their business or their need be 
what it may, are assured of aid and protection never failing them, 
and always efficacious. And thus each head of a party adds to the 
violences committed on his own account those committed on behalf 
of his adherents. He resents injuries done to them as if they were 
his own, and he adopts their quarrels and vengeances.” One is re- 
minded in many respects of the Border life of some couple of hundred 
years ago, save that the crimes of the Sicilian outlaw are unredeemed 
by any touch of generosity, chivalry, or manly feeling of any kind. 
No more deep and far-reaching indication of the profound degrada- 
tion of character and sentiment prevailing, than the use of the word 
“omerta” to express the meanings it signifies in a Sicilian mouth, 
can be conceived. 

I have shown, on the authority of Signor Franchetti, the extreme 
difficulty which the Government has to contend with in dealing with 
crime in Sicily. But it has in its hands one most potent arm, the 
nature of which must now be explained to the reader. This formidable 
weapon consists of two parts, the “admonition,” and “ compulsory 
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residence” (domicilio coatto). When the police has reason, from the 
private information of its agents, to suspect any individual as 
criminal or an accomplice in crime, it watches that person. If its 
suspicions are confirmed by the results of such watchfulness, the in- 
dividual is denounced to the Preetor. The Pretor seeks information 
on the subject (secretly), and if he has reason to think that the police 
have been right in their suspicions, he “ admonishes” the suspected 
person not to conduct himself in a manner calculated to give rise to 
further suspicions. Thenceforward it is the duty of the agents of 
public security to dog the steps of that man, and make themselves 
acquainted with all his habits, his haunts, and the persons whose 
society he frequents. Should his conduct seem to them to continue 
calculated to arouse suspicion, he is again reported to the Preetor. 
And if this denunciation should appear to be well founded, a con- 
demnation for “ contravention of admonition” follows. After that, 
the Minister of the Interior may, on the proposal of the Prefect, 
sentence the individual in question to domicilio coatto—that is, 
condemn him to reside in any spot which may be assigned to him, for 
two years if the condemnation had been preceded by one admonition, 
and for five years if it had been preceded by two. And when those 
two or those five years are over, a new admonition may at once be 
inflicted on the culprit, followed by a new condemnation to domicilio 
coatto. So that, as Signor Franchetti remarks, “a man may thus be 
for ever exiled from his home and isolated from society.” “ It would 
seem,” he continues, “that any Government furnished with so potent 
an arm would have the power, according to the manner in which it 
was used, either to devastate a province, or to restore it to security 
and prosperity.” “If only a Government be well served by its agents,” 
he observes, with this weapon in its hands, “‘there is no crime so 
hidden that it cannot sooner or later discover the author of it, and no 
individual so high-placed that the authorities cannot strike him.” 
And in truth the power thus given, though by no means greater than 
would be necessary for dealing with such a state of things as that in 
Sicily, is a terrible one. Let us now see how it has been used. The 
demand of new and exceptional powers made by the late Ministry was 
refused by the Chamber of Deputies. And the present Ministry has, 
besides pouring troops into the island, which it is of course constitu- 
tionally competent to do, strained the powers accorded to it by the 
law to a point somewhat beyond the utmost letter allowed to it by 
strict legality, as I shall have occasion to show more particularly 
presently. We will now see how it has employed the very formidable 
power which the law has placed in its hands. 
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I quote again from Signor Franchetti: “ The lists of the nume- 
rous persons ‘ admonished ’ and sent to domicilio coatto in the city of 
Palermo and its environs are, like those in the other parts of Sicily, 
filled in great part with the names of the petty thieves, the delin- 
quents of minor importance, and all that small fry of culprits which 
in every country is led to a life of irregularity by poverty or idleness— 
a class of persons troublesome rather than dangerous to society, but 
which may be rendered dangerous by the application to them of such 
punishments. If, on the other hand, there are not wanting some 
names of dangerous assassins of the lower classes, rare indeed are the 
names of those leaders of the mafia, the organisers of crime, enriched 
by enforcing their mastery on others, and who have in many cases 
become, by a system of terrorism, the absolute despots of an entire 
commune. And in these lists there is an almost entire absence of 
the names of those tyrants belonging to a higher sphere, who are the 
cause, the beginning, and the foundation of the vast system of san- 
guinary violence which oppresses the country. There is some secret 
force which protects their persons, and supports their influence, 
against whomsoever it may be, and especially against public 
authority.” 

This is a most tremendous charge against the Government of the 
day, as well as against the authorities in the island. But surely the 
“force” of which Signor Franchetti speaks is not so very secret a 
force. He has himself in another passage of his book spoken of the 
fact that a portion of the sums levied by associations of malefactors 
in the shape of black-mail or free passes, and the like, goes to secure 
protection for the criminals in high quarters and even at Rome. It is 
wholly impossible to believe for an instant that the majios? “ in frock 
coats and white gloves,” who are notorious to every man in the 
island, can never incur even the suspicion of the police to such a 
degree as to produce an “ admonition.” As Signor Franchetti him- 
self observes, there can be no crime so hidden that the system of 
“ admonition,” and the organised espionage on which it is based, 
would not avail to discover it. And it is to be observed that with 

- the using of this tremendous weapon no difficulties of legal process 
can interfere. Witnesses will not speak ; juries will not convict ; 
convictions are impossible. But all this matters but little to the 
magistrate who can proceed by “ admonition” and domicilio coatto | 
Justice, says the same author, goes with her eyes bandaged 
and ears stopped up, groping in search of criminals and assassins, of 
whom all the world, save she alone, knows perfectly well where they 
are and what they are doing. Her agents are inefficient, or they 
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betray her. Cases might be cited in which the carabineers (an armed 
police force) have been beating the mountains and valleys under the 
snow and rain, while the brigand they are in search of has been tran- 
quilly passing his winter in Palermo, and by no means always secretly. 
We remember the revelations of Mr. Rose when he returned from 
his sojourn among the brigands ; how the brigand chief Leoni knew 
all that was passing respecting him and his victim at Palermo ; how 
he was informed even of the proposals discussed and the plans 
formed by the members of the victim’s own family in his own house! 
In short, that the authorities are systematically betrayed by their own 
agents is abundantly clear and undeniable. 

Yet a majority of the Chamber of Deputies was found to declare 
that no exceptional powers were needed for the extirpation of bri- 
gandage and lawlessness from the island. It is true that the vote in 
question was in a great measure dictated, not by any consideration as 
to the question whether any such powers were needed or not needed, 
but simply by eagerness to use the opportunity which presented itself 
for the ousting of the then Ministry from their places. But the 
refusal of all such powers to the executive was violently supported by 
the Sicilian deputies themselves, and by those who thought that Sicily 
should be for the Sicilian, and governed by “ Sicilian ideas.” The 
misfortune of that vote has been that the country has been ruled by 
a Ministry who came into power pledged against the adoption of any 
exceptional measures in Sicily. It is a curious fact also, and one of 
wide significance, that the “ Liberal,” that is, as we should say, 
Radical Ministry, which is in opposition to the “ Moderates,” or, as 
weshould say, Conservatives—the Liberal Ministry finds its supporters 
mainly in the south, and their opponents in the north. So that, while 
travelling round the Chamber from “ right” to “ left,” you are also, 
taking the matter roughly and in general, moving from north to 
south. Thus, even independently of the fact of their having com- 
mitted themselves to the task of ruling Sicily without having recourse 
to any exceptional means, they cannot afford to lose the support of 
the Sicilian deputies, and of all the Neapolitan sympathisers with 
them, who have a constitutional objection to adding to the power of 
the law. 

From what has been said it will have been understood that the 
notion common in Italy, and probably universal to the north of the 
Alps, that the mafia and brigandage are two names for one and the 
same thing, is erroneous. Brigandage is only one of the forms in 
which the mafia shows itself. The brigand chief is perhaps the 
most perfect product and manifestation of the spirit of the mafia, 
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because he lives in the most constant and open defiance of and 
hostility to the law ; because the audacity needed for his pursuits is 
likely to cap the audacity of others engaged in less hazardous trades; 
and because he is consequently more able to inspire fear, which is 
the base and foundation on which the entire superstructure of 
the mafia rests. The whole social life of Sicily is pervaded and 
fashioned by the mafia; brigandage is only the culminating blossom 
of the plant. It is the manifestation of it which we naturally 
hear most of on this side of the Alps, which most strikes the imagi- 
nation, and most concerns those who travel, or would wish to travel, 
in the island. But for the inhabitants, and as regards the hope and 
possibility of reclaiming and regenerating the island in future, 
brigandage is by no means the most important feature of the evil. 
Nor is it, or rather ought it to be, by a very great deal, the most 
difficult to deal with. 

The specialty of brigandage properly so called, as it exists in 
Sicily, is that those who are engaged in it follow the occupation pro- 
fessionally, and do so in organised bands. The latter quality dis- 
tinguishes the brigand from the ordinary malefactor, such as he may 
be found in other communities; the former marks the distinction 
between him and the bulk of the Sicilian population, who live their ordi- 
nary lives in subjection to, or availing themselves of, the power of the 
mafia. The entirety of this, it is true, is founded and rests on murder 
in the background, never far distant, and always ready to come to 
the front, as has been shown. And, inasmuch as the brigand is a 
skilled practitioner of murder, and always ready to undertake it, it 
very frequently occurs that his services are put in requisition by those 
who have need to recur to that «/tima ratio of Sicilian society. In 
fact, nothing would more efficiently tend to confer consideration and 
respectability on a cafo majfioso than the known fact that he had such 
social relations with a brigand chief as should promptly and surely 
place the latter at his orders. All brigands, therefore, are mafiosi, but 
not all mafiosi brigands. 

The brigand has no other profession, and he always recognises the 
authority of his chief. He not only has no other profession, but he 
makes no attempt at pretending to have any other. And for this 
reason, despite the fact that no Sicilian will help Justice in her effort 
to capture and punish him, it is far more possible to compass his 
destruction than to root out any other form of the mafia. Thus, 
what little has been done for the repression of crime in the island 
has almost entirely consisted in hunting down the bands of brigands. 
They fight; and they occasionally, therefore, are got rid of by the 
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expeditious process of shooting them down in fair fight with the 
troops. It is the only way in which they are satisfactorily got rid of. 
For if the brigand has the good fortune to fall into the hands of 
his good friends the police, and the courts, and the juries, he is 
tolerably sure of escaping conviction. And if, par impossible, he 
were convicted, he is quite sure of being allowed to return to his 
occupation after a longer or shorter period of seclusion, if he do not 
escape from prison at an earlier date. The Government returns from 
the different establishments of “ hulks” mention the case of one pri- 
soner serving his sixth confinement for life. Five times, therefore, he 
has either escaped or been pardoned. And inasmuch as the sentence 
of imprisonment for life is not awarded save for murder (and very 
often not for that), five perhaps valuable lives have been sacrificed for 
the sake of preserving this one worthless one ! 

The only chance, therefore, of finally getting rid of a brigand is 
that he should be killed in fight with the troops. And such an end 
of him is not so distasteful to Sicilian ideas, or so likely to provoke 
indignation and hostility on the part of any survivors, as the smallest 
interference with the real fundamental principles of the national 
institution of the mafia. Probably the inhabitants of the district on 
which he preyed may have some grudge against him ; but they know 
better than to expect that his untimely end will in any degree liberate 
them from the tyranny and black-mail to which they have been 
subject. Uno avulso, non deficit alter! Probably his first lieutenant 
may be promoted to his place, if he is a man of sufficient courage, 
audacity, and resource. If not, the band will probably be amalga- 
mated with that flourishing in an adjoining district. 

But the main point in which brigandage comes into contact with 
the general life of the island and the non-professional brigand portion 
of the population, is by the commission of the crime which the law 
calls manutenzione, i.e. the harbouring, concealing, and giving aid and 
comfort to malefactors. For this, as might be readily supposed from 
the general social conditions in the island, is a very common offence, 
and one which is common in all classes of society. It has been 
shown—and, indeed, needs very little showing—how great an increase 
of consideration and social standing must accrue to the noblest and 
wealthiest landed proprietor in such a condition of things and of 
feelings as has been described, from having a professional murderer 
at his beck and call. But the services which such men can render 
must, as is natural, be repaid at need. It was only the other 
day that all the papers had an account of the detection of one of the 
leading proprietors in the south of the island in the act of sheltering 
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and protecting some criminals, steeped neck-deep in blood, of whom 
the troops were in search. Of the detection of the wealthy patrician 
in question much was heard ; but nothing has been heard since of 
any results from that detection. 

Now it will be sufficiently clear, from what has been said, that any 
Government have, in any attempt to reclaim Sicily and place it on the 
path, however long that path may promise to be, by which it may 
return to the prosperity which it once possessed, an exceedingly 
arduous and thorny task before them. The present Government, and 
especially Bacon Nicotera, in whose department, as Minister for 
Home Affairs, the matter lies, while professedly adhering to the 
factious vote which refused to their predecessors all exceptional 
powers for dealing with the evil under consideration, have themselves, 
as was hinted towards the beginning of this paper, exceeded the limits 
of the power conceded by the law in a very striking measure, which 
was adopted on the last day of April. ‘There was in the island a 
special body of police called mliti a cavallo, whose duty was that of 
a mounted police. They did not live in barracks, nor form a regiment, 
but every man lived in his own house, and the special object and in- 
tention of them was to secure a body of men who should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the localities and the inhabitants of them— 
an object, indeed, which was thoroughly attained. Well! On the 
30th of April last, in every province throughout the island, at the same 
day and hour, these men were called out as for a review. They were 
then quietly surrounded by Jersaglieri, a thoroughly trusty body of 
troops mainly recruited from the hills of Piedmont, who had received 
orders 40 have their muskets loaded. The Sicilian horsemen were then 
ordered to dismount, and having done so, they were divided into 
three categories. Those in the first of these were told that their 
services would be accepted in a new body of mounted guards about 
to be formed upon a new system. Those in the second category 
were ordered to lay down their arms and strip off their uniform, 
which they did, then and there. They were then informed that the 
country had no further need of their services, and they might go 
whither they pleased. Those in the third category were similarly 
made to lay down their arms and pull off their uniform ; and it was 
then intimated to them that they were under arrest, preparatory to 
being sent to domicilio coatto! This last step constituted the illegal 
part of these singularly dramatic proceedings, for the condemnation 
to domicilio coatto must legally be preceded by “admonition.” It is 
probable, however, that the suprema /ex of the safety of the State will 
be held to justify this somewhat high-handed bit of despotism—pro- 
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bable, also, that those who best know the whole state of the case 
will be inclined to think that the error of the minister consisted in 
retaining any portion of a body of men, a very great number of whom 
were notoriously in league with the criminals they were employed to 
catch. 

In conclusion, it may, I think, be considered as proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt that there is not the remotest hope of re- 
claiming and regenerating the island without exceptional measures of 
a very drastic kind. There are not wanting thoughtful Italians who 
much misdoubt the efficacy of any measures whatsoever to effect the 
endinview. Such isnot my own opinion. But the first thing needful 
would be a thorough understandirg that Sicily was not to be governed 
according to Sicilian ideas. The wishes of the gentlemen sent by the 
island to the Italian Parliament might be usefully listened to in the 
perfect conviction that wisdom and sound policy would be found in 
a direction diametrically opposed to them. The next cardinal point 
would be that the work of government in all its branches, from the 
highest to the lowest, must be done by non-Sicilians, preferably men 
from the north of Italy. And, thirdly, though the mere mention of 
such a thing would make the islanders wild with fury, an absolute and 
entire disarmament, under the sternest penalties, would be absolutely 
necessary. 


T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND 
EXHIBITION. 


[SYLVANUS URBAN has received, along with the MS. of this article, the 
following letter, which he thinks may be properly printed as an introduction :— 

‘*Sir, —Having read with satisfaction the remarks on the Royal Academy in your 
Magazine of two months back, will you allow me to supplement them, and enforce 
public attention by the enclosed article, written a good many months ago, but 
laid aside till I could get better acquainted with the means and plans employed by 
Continental Governments in furtherance of the Fine Arts, and more particularly 
in providing public exhibitions of living art. Having for many years been in- 
timately acquainted with the inner life of our Academic body,—as Wordsworth 
says about his wife after marriage, having seen 


‘¢ «The very pulse of the machine,’— 


I am not surprised by the late three or four elections of Associates, and only feel 
more certain that the impracticable institution should be treated to a little plain 
dealing. If, since the opening of the Grosvenor, the Academy is more determined 
to confine itself to genre and mediocrity, if still another new Exhibition is being 
organised in London, surely the time is come for the proposal with which I 
conclude, without waiting for information regarding Continental systems, which 
probably would suit us very little.—Yours in confidence, &c.”] 


HE Royal Academy, once located in Somerset House, bribed to 

go out by the Government giving them the half of the National 

Gallery, and again bribed to quit by the gift of half of Old Burlington 

House, goes on at the present day as it began a hundred and eleven 

years ago, with a constituency of forty, boasting of a limited eleemo- 

synary education, and appropriatnig the emoluments of the central 
exhibition of the annual productions of our arts. 

During this period, how great has been the development in every 
other institution, political, commercial, scientific, literary, and artistic ! 
The art of water-colour painting has risen into a perfection hitherto 
unknown in history, and two representative societies have had to fight 
their way unaided into independence. The number of able pro- 
fessional artists in the section of painters in oil, as well as the number 
of purchasers and collectors, has increased incalculably. The estab- 
lishment of a department of Science and Art, under the Committee of 
Council on Education, has created an Art-college and Museum at 
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South Kensington, having minor schools and colleges all over these 
islands. In the London season and throughout the kingdom, there 
are now nearly a hundred exhibitions open annually. Towards this 
vast spread and establishment of taste and knowledge, the Academy 
has uniformly turned its back; no step has ever been taken, no advice 
given, not a guinea spent, not even a smile bestowed. It has done 
nothing but gather the annual proceeds, now amounting to about 
£20,000, and guard with a kind of ferocity the degree, as we may 
properly call it, of R.A. from being extended beyond the forty, in 
which number were at first comprehended, according to John Pye, 
“ flower painters, seal engravers, die sinkers, watch chasers, and enamel 
painters.” 

For a long time general indifference to matters of taste, and the 
prestige of this pet foundation of George III., who was not very bright, 
did not see how the apples got into the dumpling, and who no doubt 
thought an Academy was an educational establishment simply, caused it 
to remain unquestioned except from personal motives. The Discourses 
of the first president, Reynolds, followed by Fuseli and others, gave it 
an intellectual position. Now its position is entirely different. Ever 
since the Government tried to serve high art by the decoration of 
the Houses of Parliament, and found to the astonishment of the 
country that there existed among us fifty young artists of educated 
ability, nearly all utterly unknown to the Academy, and since the 
establishment of Schools under a Department of Art has raised the 
standard of ornamental taste both in workmen and the public, the 
Royal Academy remaining as if deaf and blind, only alive to the 
interests of its pocket, the old respect towards the body has been alto- 
gether changed. Parliamentary inquiries have taken place without 
result, the Academicians claiming in fact to be the Queen’s servants, 
like the players of the time of Queen Elizabeth. And in May last, 
Sir C. W. Dilke called the attention of the House to the neglect of 
the Royal Academy to attend to the recommendations of the previous 
Royal Commission, that of 1863. 

These recommendations were, we must say, of a futile character, 
and the Royal Academy only acts in character by neglecting pressure ; 
Sir C. W. Dilke’s motion produced no effect; he seems to have had 
no intelligent adviser, and might have saved himself the trouble of 
doing as he did. We believe he thinks so now. At the Social 
Science Congress at Liverpool last year, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd read a 
very good paper on “ The Influence of Academies upon the Life of a 
Nation,” characterising them as Old Men of the Sea, whose business 
was purely selfish; and Mr. Aitchison, who followed, spoke of them as 
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make-believes, after a generation or two had developed new conditions 
of art-life ; but neither said a word of recommendations or advices to 
our existing Academy. It would be exhilarating indeed to see the 
President and Charles Landseer, Pickersgill, Horsley, and Ward 
throwing up their exclusiveness, and opening their arms to half a 
dozen men of intellect and artistic power we could name, who make 
no secret of looking upon them as mere respectable philistines. 

A long acquaintance with the private history of arts and artists 
in London has disclosed to the writer so many discrepancies and 
humiliations to which the medium painter is liable, that he comes to the 
conclusion that some public measure will be carried shortly to mitigate 
and remove them. A few years ago, the cautious parent feared his 
son’s attaching himself to so precariousa way of life. Now itis entirely 
different ; the painter is a “ prosperous gentleman.” His antecedents, 
too, have ceased to be unmentionable. He looks without awe and 
with some amusement on the professional wind-bag with honorary 
initials after his name, or at the specialist whose limited beat is his 
world, whose talk is of oxen, and who trades in hops. Imagine the 
despair of the cultivated aspirant when he finds that such men hold 
his fate in their hands, by excluding his pictures from being seen by 
the public. 

But the interior of the Academy is by no means a “ happy 
family,” nor is it a compact body opposing progress like the Romish 
priesthood. The three or four supreme painters, members of that 
body, who have this year exhibited at the Grosvenor, are entirely 
above the close-borough feeling. They are universally respected ; 
but the very worst artist within the pale acts as if he were superior to 
the greatest painter in England without it, and this action on his part 
is sanctioned by the attitude of the public and of the great majority 
of the profession. Necessity is too constraining; year after year, 
with bitterness in his heart, the middle-class artist grins and bears his 
cuffing ; he must exhibit somewhere—if possible in Burlington House ; 
some lucky day he may get a step further! Hope, that “ springs 
eternal in the (artistic) breast,” destroys his independence as a man 
and his bias as an artist.'. A few years ago old Mr. Linnell took a 
different course, with a better result; the tyrant, in his case at least, 
being found a craven when manfully treated. His largest picture, 
and one of the best he had done for several years, was rejected,—a 


' Every miscellaneous corporate body, we must acknowledge, has a mediocre 
average standard. Are not Praed and Moultrie the superlative poets to Eton men? 
Yet the first is only a mixture of punning and twaddle, and the last has the stalest 
flavour of Byron. 
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treatment he had not experienced for half a lifetime. What was the 
reason? A few months before he had been offered and had refused 
admission into the Academy! He had waited for forty years, now 
he did not need distinction, so he waived the honour, and it was 
understood that Mr. Horsley, the member-elect, who is always put 
forward prominently on the hanging committee, had been made the 
instrument of punishing him. Mr. Linnell did not submit quietly ; 
the picture had been conditionally sold for a very large sum, and the 
frightened purchaser grumbled ; Mr. Linnell both wrote to the Zimes 
and published a pamphlet, and he has been free from a similar 
occurrence since. ‘This rejection of pictures is a way the chartered 
institution has of acknowledging good advice. A year ago the works 
of one of our most cultivated landscape painters were refused exhibi- 
tion. This had never happened before ; he had been welcomed for 
years, but he now learned that he had been taken for the writer of 
certain strictures lately appearing in the papers. He had not been 
the writer, and had been punished by mistake! Mr. Armitage’s 
arrogant letter in the Zimes followed, apprising the public that he 
had a right to turn out any work he chose, and that he meant to 
exercise it, which made him quite a hero within the ranks. 

This right to turn out any work on unstated grounds has some- 
times been the death ofthe artist. ‘The reader may perhaps remember 
(we speak of 1876) a very tall uninteresting bronze figure of Lord 


Lawrence, a figure with narrow shoulders and narrower pelvis, ° 


done with the least possible labour, to go out to India, by Mr. 
Woolner, R.A., occupying the place of honour, or at least the most 
conspicuous place, opposite the entrance. One of the noblest works 
yet realised by English sculpture, the ‘ Valour and Cowardice,” by 
the late Alfred Stevens, part of the national Wellington monument 
for St. Paul’s, stood against one of the angles of the apartment; and 
the splendid group of “St. George and the Dragon,” a work of unex- 
ampled dramatic and artistic skill, was placed in one of the picture 
galleries. But another large work of great excellence, I am told, 
because I must premise I have not seen it, the work of three entire 
years, by Mr. Earle, a sculptor who once modelled the Queen, and 
on that account was then nearly elected into the Academy, was 
rejected. Myr. Earle’s death, which occurred a few weeks after the 
opening of the exhibition, was stated in the papers to have been the 
result of the frightful disappointment of having the great work of his 
life, his three years’ labour, deprived of the chance of public recogni- 
tion. This has never been denied ; it has been confirmed ; his widow 
has been placed on the civil pension list. How pleasant for the 
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sculptor commanding on the occasion, or for any other man, to feel 
conscious of having assisted in such a result ! 

All that has yet been said is only corroborative of allegations often 
made and difficult to prove, although well known in private circles ; 
but we would go much further: we have much more to say; and to 
speak with brevity and clearness, let us divide our argument. 


1st. Is the Royal Academy now, in its relations to the fine art 
professions, really what it was intended at its establish- 
ment to be? 

2nd. Does it advantageously and honourably represent the in- 
terests involved ? 

3rd. Is gratuitous education now justifiable ? 

4th. Is the Royal Academy like Old Sarum ? 


To begin with the first of these questions. The Arts represented 
by the Academy are Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Engraving. 

At the time of the institution of the Academy, the failure of the 
“Society” which had preceded it, a body containing a great many 
sign-painters and others having little claim to the character of artists, 
caused the advisers who prepared the laws of the proposed ‘“‘ Academy” 
to draw a limit—a limit, however, supposed to be large enough 
to receive all the real artists living, and which was really larger than 
necessary, as the first set numbered but thirty-six, leaving four vacan- 
cies to be filled. 

The first exhibition (1769, before the Academy occupied rooms 
in Somerset House) contained only 136 works, including oil pictures, 
“drawings,” architectural designs, sculptures, models in wax, &c. 
Compare this with the exhibition of 1876, which contained 1,522 
works, although two Water-Colour Societies and many others were 
open! The sculptures alone numbered 165, twenty-nine more than 
the entire show 110 years ago. Architecture contained 117, nearly 
as many as the entire first year’s show. In water-colour there were 
about 240. The majority of the remainder, roughly calculated, were 
paintings in oil. So irresistibly have our arts like our trade developed, 
in spite of official neglect and Academic discouragement, especially 
in water-colour painting and landscape ! 

Let us now see how the membership of this limited body is at 
present divided : beginning with landscape. The revenue of the 
Academy results from the exhibition, and it appears from Mr. 
Dawson’s pamphlet, lately published, that our landscape painters 
furnish nearly a third of the subject pictures. The gentlemen who paint 
these have been the least submissive under the severe treatment of 
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late years, and we must admit landscape is a popular pleasure with 
us, and perhaps the most successful division of our school of painting; 
healthy landscape, that is to say, landscape inspired by a love of 
Nature.'! Yet there is not one landscape painter in the whole list of 
members! There is one painter of shipping and sea subjects who is 
partially a landscapist, and there are now three Associates ; these 
are all. 

Will any intelligent person affirm that Mr. Leader, whose works 
are among the most attractive in the exhibitions—we do not men- 
tion Linnell, because he refused the membership he had waited in 
vain for during forty years; Mr. Mark Anthony, whose noble effects 
and skilful realisation of nature we used to see for many years ; Mr. 
Alfred Hunt, a man of rare accomplishments and refined study ; Mr. 
Brett, possessed of such powers of imitation of texture and surface 
as were perhaps never seen before; Messieurs McWhirter; J. L. 
Pickering ; Walton ; Macallum ; Leslie Thomson; A. D. Reid ; Sir R. 
Collier; Adams; Fisher; Aumonier; Linnell, jun.; Raven; or many 
others we could name—will any critic affirm that Mr. Vicat Cole 
and Mr. Oakes are superior to and should be separated from all or 
any of these? Mr. Cook is the only sea-painter within the pale. 
Should he be distinguished beyond J. G. Naish, W. L. Wyllie, Henry 
Moore, E. Hayes, C. Hunter, and many others ? 

When first instituted, the Academy actually contained seven land- 
scape painters,? not counting Gainsborough, although he exhibits 
“landscips” in the first year’s show, to which we have already 
alluded. Now, when the English school of landscape is, in point of 
fact, the first in the world, when the little influence we have on the 
continent of Europe has been and is exclusively a landscape influence, 
and the professors have increased a hundredfold, there are but three 
Associates! It would almost seem that the amiable body had been 
trying till lately, when it elected three probationary gentlemen, to 
destroy the most thoroughly English branch of painting we possess. 
This state of things is the more absurd when we find three animal 
painters in the body. Mr. Davis, one of these, has indeed some 


1 The writer regrets to see several of our ablest critics, two of them at least, 
estimating the artificial-poetical ‘‘ art for art’s sake” species of landscape our 
neighbours practise, above our own. They know better than thatin France! Corot 
could paint a picture daily without fresh study or specific motive ; but he got no 
attention till the eccentric d/ond anglais, celebrated by Alphonse Karr, bought 
his picture. One of the best writers in Paris has called Courbe’s work ‘‘ une espice 
de blague.” 

2 These were: G. Barret, J. Richards, Paul and Thomas Sandby, Dom. 
Serres, |R. Wilson, and F, Zuccarelli. In an exhibition of only 136 works there 


were 40 landscapes, 
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merit as a landscape painter, although that is not his speciality. We 
have been told that there was great dissatisfaction expressed at Vienna 
when the International Exhibition was held there, that there were no 
pictures sent from this country save those of the members of the 
Academy and their friends, and, consequently, scarcely any land- 
scapes. 

Let us next examine the portrait painters, of whom there are 
seven or eight, although their works are in all respects the least inter- 
esting to the public, the truth being that the best portraits, or rather, 
we should say, the only good portraits we now have, are those done 
by our greater historical and poetical painters, Watts, Millais, and 
others. Of the Academician portrait painters Sant is the only one 
who gives us attractive pictures, because he paints ladies. Mr. Wells 
is a life-size portrait painter only because photography extinguished 
his miniature practice ; and his keen instinct for municipal dignitaries 
deprives his works of any interest. Sir Francis Grant, Sir W. Boxall, 
J. P. Knight, Richmond, and Thorburn are all advancing in years; 
but in their best time they did nothing to be remembered, except 
the last, in his miniature period. As for Sir W. Boxall, who has 
done nothing we can recall, he would never have been made 
Director of the National Gallery had he not been a member of the 
Academy. 

The portraits in the same exhibition most worth looking at, 
were by Ouless ; Eddis ; E. S. Gregory ; Miss Starr; Miss M. Stuart 
Wortley ; J. Archer ; L. Dickinson ; F. A. Philips ; with some from 
Edinburgh. There were others by some of our best painters; but these 
will suffice to mention at present, especially as portraiture no more 
occupies public attention. It is no longer what it was in the meridian 
period of the art, nor even in the day of Reynolds. Costume is against it 
now even more than then, and the veracity of the sun is preferable to 
the expensive chances of art; male portraits share with monumental 
statuary the derision of the civilised world, except in the hands of 
some of our great historical painters.! 


1 Some readers may be surprised at this assertion at the present time, when 
there is so much talk about the portraits of Reynolds and Gainsborough, dingy 
mezzotints of them even bringing exorbitant prices. The fact, however, is patent. 
Here is a statement from Mr. E. Edwards, ‘‘ On the Fine Arts in England,” 
1840: ‘The predominance of portraits in the annual exhibitions is indeed enor- 
mous. From a return in classes of the number of works exhibited during Zen years 
ending with 1833, it appears that the number of historical and poetical works 
together, was 1,398; while the number of portraits was 5,093, or nearly 4 to 1. 

See also Parliamentary Inquiry, 1836. Mr. George Rennie is asked: ** Have 
you ever heard it made an object of remark by foreign artists, the immense number 
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Take sculptors next. There are seven in the Academy, Members 
and Associates, the majority of whom are actual types of mediocrity, 
whose chefs d’euvre we ask for in vain. Since the death of Foley and of 
Alfred Stevens, who was indeed the greatest sculptor yet born in Eng- 
land, or second only to Flaxman in amenity and purity, the best English 
sculptor living is John Bell, the sculptor of the ‘ Eagle-slayer,” the 
Crimean Monument in Waterloo Place, &c.; and the most versatile 
sculptor in full practice among us at present is the naturalised 
German, J. E. Boehm, neither of whom are in the body. More than 
that, to keep them out at the last election when a sculptor was eligible, 
a Mr. Woodington, of whom we can hear nothing after diligent inquiry 
and consultation of catalogues, was unanimously elected! It is said 
that when the Academic porter went next day to intimate his election 
with the official letter in his hand, Mr. Fred. Will. Woodington, as 
this gentleman’s name now appears in the list of Associates, would 
not believe him, and threatened to kick the messenger down stairs as 
an impostor ! 

This amount of back-stair influence and injustice is, perhaps, a 
revelation to many ; but in the election of another man, a sculptor, 
Mr. E. B. Stephens, the stupidity of the body proved itself equal to 
the injustice. Mr. E. B. Stephens was actually elected in mistake 
for Mr. Alfred Stevens. The sculptors at the meeting, who did not 
want so superior a competitor, winked at the ignorance of the painters 
and architects, and defrauded the most able man in the country of 
his election. Such are instances of the working of professional 
jealousy or trade competition in a limited body like the Academy. 

Architects.—There are six architect members, all, properly speaking, 
leading men in their profession. But as architects have an Institute 
of their own, their reception into the Academy is to be considered 
only as a compliment. At the same time, the narrowness of the 
number makes even this an injustice. We fancy not one of these 
six gentlemen would say that the elder Pugin or Owen Jones should 
have been excluded ; that the learned architect whose researches on 
the Parthenon gave him a European reputation would not have done 
honour to the Academy ; or that Messrs. Butterfield ; Waterhouse ; 
Burges ; Sedden ; Professor Donaldson ; G. Godwin ; Bodley; Champ- 
neys ; G. Aitchison ; and R. P. Spiers, should not be welcomed. But 
to mention even these is, we feel, an impropriety, there being many 


of portraits in our Exhibition?—It is a very common and very just remark, but 
the Royal Academy exists by the profits of exhibition, and there is no class of art 
that brings more money to the doors than the portraits.” Now (1877) the tables 
are turned indeed. . 
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other architects of cultivated artistic taste amongst us with whose 
names we are less familiar. The evils of the narrow favouritism, 
moreover, have been severely felt by the country. Wilkins was 
employed to build the National Gallery solely because he was a 
member and in the confidence of the Academy, and spoilt the “finest 
site in Europe.” 

Engravers.—The action of the Academy on the art of engraving 
has been acknowledged even by itself to have been unjustifiable. 
At the time of the establishment by George III. the principal engraver 
was Sir Robert Strange, a Jacobite gentleman of family. His Jaco- 
bitism did not stand in his way at Court, as the king knighted him ; 
but the combining artists were mostly very plain John Bulls, and Mr. 
Dalton, who dictated their plans a good deal—a busybody who had 
the ear of the king—having a feud with Strange, managed, along with 
Sir W. Chambers, to exclude the knight by excluding his art. It was 
affirmed that engraving, not being an inventive art, ought to be 
excluded, although in every Academy in Europe it has been and is 
still highly honoured. It is the democratic art, and permeates the 
community; besides, from Diirer and Mantegna to John Burnet, many 
engravers have been inventors. That some personal feeling lay 
beneath the proceeding was proved by the reception of Bartolozzi as 
a painter; and the effect has been that not one of our greatest 
engravers has been in the body. The Academy have taken off their 
proscriptive veto, but it is now too late; we have few or no line 
engravers—our publishers employ Frenchmen. 

Historic or Poetic and Genre Painters.—To go over these, who 
indeed overpower all other divisions in the Academy, so much so that 
they outnumber all the rest collectively, might be a little invidious. 
At the same time, gentlemen occupying a public position, and arro- 
gating authority above their fellows, must submit to be criticised. But 
let us accept them all, the halt and the lame, and even the blind, from 
the elders who may have once painted a good picture or two, to the 
late elections of Messrs. Storey, Stone, Burgess, and Morris, which show 
us that the Academy is setting its face like flint against the “ poetical 
fellows,” and clinging more and more to modest mediocrity. Let 
us accept them, although any picture connoisseur or exhibition specu- 
lator would be pretty sure to say, 


I cannot march through Coventry with these, that’s flat ! 


But let us at the same time see who are our best figure-painters, 
freely acknowledging that there is a considerable sprinkling of these 
among the thirty-nine or forty-one Members and Associates. There 
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are several men, indeed, whose names would brighten this page, 
without whom and the architects, the Academy would be shovelled 
into the dust-bin of the past to-morrow. Two of these, we must 
premise, were bagged in the worst spirit and with the worst intention. 
The late Mr. J. F. Lewis was elected in order to withdraw him from 
the Water-Colour Society to the injury of that body,' and Sir J. 
Gilbert also. Neither, however, has ever exhibited water-colour 
pictures at the Academy, and the last named still continues his con- 
tributions to the Water-Colour Society. 

In the Academy, then, there are a number of our best painters; 
but our school is now so rich and varied, that any limitation, 
although the numbers were doubled or trebled, would still remain 
unjust. We have seen how it was with the landscape men, let us 
now notice in the same way the figure painters—“ outsiders,” to use 
the slang of the Academic body—most important in making the 
exhibition of last year the success it was. The season of 1876 will, 
perhaps, be marked in our art annals as the year of the appearance 
of Alfred Stevens’s “Valour and Cowardice,” even in presence 
of the triumphs of Leighton, Poynter, Millais, and others. But we 
have already spoken of sculptors as well as landscape painters; our 
business is now with figure painters, and with these few exceptional 
men, the most important by far were all “ outsiders:” Mr. L. Fildes, 
whose “ Widower” was only inferior to his “Casuals at the Work- 
house Door” of last year ; Mr. Gow, whose “ Relief of Leyden” 
was certainly one of the few historical pictures done in this country 
equal to the best of the French school ; Mr. F. R. Barnard, whose 
“Saturday Night” ought to be mentioned only after Hogarth ; Mr. 
Albert Moore, whose small contribution called “Beads” supported 
his character as a poetic painter ; Mr. H. Wallis, whose “Outside a 
Prison in Italy ” and “ Oasis in the Desert” were universally admired, 
—the painter whose “ Death of Chatterton” would have been acknow- 
ledged many years ago by a properly constituted body able to confer 


? At the time of Mr. Lewis’s election the Academic law was that no artist could 
retain membership with any other Art Society if elected into the Academy. He was 
thus induced to leave the Water-Colour Society, of which body he was at the time 
President. The amiable Academy followed the same policy with the Incorporated 
Society of British Artists, of Suffolk Street. The Council offered David Roberts 
a membership if he withdrew, which he did, much to the loss of the Society of 
British Artists. We have been told that the same mode of procedure was fol- 
lowed with Stanfield, who was also in that body. Mr. Mark Anthony was induced 
similarly to leave; but the Council repudiated the promise of the busybody mem- 
bers who had advised Mr. Anthony, and he has not only never been elected, but has 
been repeatedly insulted at the exhibition time. 
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degrees ; Mr. V. Prinsep, in various works ; Mr. Herkomer, we were 
going to say, but we hesitate, because sentimental superstition, as in 
the pictures “ At Death’s Door” and “ Der Bittgang,” is the basest of 
all pictorial motives; Mr. B. Rivitre and Mr. H. Hardy, we might say, 
only these gentlemen go in for figures with four feet rather. But we 
find we ought to extend this list for pages, and mention the works of 
Messieurs R. W. Macbeth; Boughton; G. Smith; A. Johnstone; H. 
R. Robertson; C. Calthorp; F. Hall; L. J. Pott; H. H. Cauty; 
J. Clark ; Mrs. Ward; Miss Macgregor—a goodly array of names, that 
might be much prolonged. 

Compare all these with the annual supply from the large majority 
of the R.A.s who repeat themselves year after year, and it is clear 
as day on which side of the page the vast majority of our best artists 
are to be increasingly found. Nowadays a painter finds a congenial 
subject, does one distinguished work, and repeats himself or fades 
down all the rest of his life. If he is received into the small privi- 
leged body, there he is till he is seventy years of age, a mark for 
satire in print and out of print. We refrain from naming names, 
especially of veterans, but we must say this—because the Academy 
pockets all the money received without the slightest gratitude—if it 
confined its exhibitions to the works of its own members, there are 
only five or six who could save the institution from being bankrupt 
in a couple of years. 

Mr. Neville Grenville, in the debate on Sir C. W. Dilke’s motion, 
said, “the discussion that had arisen must do the Academy good. 
He wished to mention that there was a growing practice of the best 
pictures not being sent to the Academy,” and in illustration of this 
referred to those by Mr. Holman Hunt and Miss Thompson. But 
he might have gone very much further. Some of our very noblest 
artists will not venture to send—the hanging committee being so 
dangerous! Others have sent year after year, and been systematically 
rejected from personal feeling, or from being supposed to be inimical 
to the exclusive privileges of the body. Of course the Council or the 
hangers are not infallible ; it would be absurd to expect them to be 
nearly always right ; but what we must inflexibly demand is that they 
shall be unbiassed and honourable, neither of which, constituted as 
the Academy is, can they generally be. 

In the Fortnightly Review last year, we find an able writer, 
H. H. Statham, speaking out on the subject of the poor quality of the 
works of the majority of the members. “It is time that a plain word 
should be said ; that what is being everywhere spoken in the ear should 
be proclaimed from the house-tops. The majority of the works o 
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Academicians which hang on the line are matters of contempt to 
everyone with sympathies above the most vulgar and commonplace 
ideas ; and now the educated public will no longer stand them ; so 
far from the Royal Academy being an influence for raising public 
taste, it is, in virtue of a large proportion of its members’ works, an 
engine for debasing and vulgarising it.” 

This is very strongly put, but perhaps not too strongly. In this 
magazine, two months ago, Mr. C. Carr spoke out almost as plainly ; 
and if we consider the way in which the elections are many times 
managed, the evil can only be remedied by a revolution. Take a 
few late elections of Associates as exemplifying to what lengths pro- 
fessional jealousy can go. We have already mentioned that Mr. 
F. W. Woodington, of whom we can learn nothing, was elected to keep 
out Mr. Boehm. On the same night was elected Mr. Oakes, a land- 
scape painter, who has scarcely been before the public for ten years, 
in order to keep out Mr. P. Graham. If Mr. Oakes should be in 
the Academy, and we think he should, Mr. P. Graham ought to have 
been elected fifteen years ago. A third man elected was Mr. Storey, 
whose production, a child having a dancing lesson, the reader may not 
have observed, in order to keep out Mr. V. Prinsep, and also because 
he lives in St. John’s Wood, a locality principally celebrated for the 
demi-monae, but likewise as the abode of a clique of artists who have 
a neck-and-neck race with the Scotchmen in the Academy for in- 
fluence at the elections! Mr. P. Graham is a Scotchman; but why 
have the friends of Messrs. Boehm and Prinsep tried in vain for a 
series of years to carry them in? Because they belong to the 
Leighton faction, an increase of which, previous to next election 
of a President, all the mediocrity in the Academy is struggling 
against ! 

That it is of no use to try to adapt such a body to the wants of 
the country, in view of the vast number of our artists now, is made 
clear by the results of the inquiry of 1863. The President said that 
before the appointment of the Parliamentary Committee, “the Aca- 
demy had resolved to carry out important reforms, embracing the 
enlargement of the constituency ;” but afterwards, and this in 
acknowledgment of the recommendations of the Committee, he wrote 
officially: “With regard to the question of largely increasing the 
number of Associates, the Academy very warmly at first entered into 
the scheme, but they found that it was beset with many difficulties. 
The Academy, seeking to avoid these difficulties” (which, however, 
are not even indicated), “ and at the same time desiring to have it in 
their power to recognise a// remarkable talent outside the walls, have 
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passed the following resolutions, which they hope will be satisfactory 
to Her Majesty’s Government and the country. Resolved :— 


(I.) The members of the Royal Academy do not consider it expedient to 
increase the present number of Academicians. 

(II.) That the number of Associates be indefinite, but that there shall be a 
minimum of twenty to be always filled up. 


After the time and expense of a Parliamentary inquiry and blue- 
book, this was the result! Next season no one thought more of the 
matter. The number of members was to remain the same; the 
minimum of the probationary grade the same also! There are now, 
however, of this objectionable class, made still more objectionable by 
the chances of their all getting into the Academy being reduced 
exactly in proportion to the enlargement of their own numbers— 
there are at present (fourteen years after the Parliamentary inquiry), 
instead of 20—26, and that is what the Academy hopes will satisfy 
the country, and calls “ recognising a// the talent outside the walls !” 
The truth is, this extension is only the extension of an evil: an en- 
dowed body whose prime function is exhibition—a scheme for 
advertisement and sale with money taken at the door—is not an 
Academy ; it is a trade monopoly. 

Having a general acquaintance with critics as well as artists, we 
happen to know the names at least of a good many men held in 
esteem by their brethren in the higher branches of painting, a 
number of them never sending to the Academy exhibition, and we can- 
not help thinking this phrase of “ recognising a// the talent outside 
the walls” is amiably said a¢ those painters, and at others as well, the 
privileged body having an instinctive feeling that the majority of 
artists are its enemies. But let us make a list of some of the im- 
portant artists (figure painters), important either from what they have 
done or from their power and influence. We have already enume- 
rated fifty or sixty exhibitors of last year at Burlington House, on 
whose works the show mainly depended for its success, and the in- 
stitution consequently for its funds. Let us add some who either 
did not send, or at least did not appear there, or have not yet been 
named; Messieurs Armstrong,. poetical and genre; John Bell, 
sculptor ; F. M. Brown, genre, historical ; F. W. Burton, historical, 
Director of the National Gallery ; Cruikshank, caricaturist, humorist ; 
Dawson senior, ‘sea and landscape painter ; Drummond, genre, his- 
torical, Director of the Scottish National Gallery ; Du Maurier, illus- 
trator ; W. Holman Hunt, sacred art ; Arthur Hughes, poetic and 
genre ; E. Burne Jones, poetical ; W. J. Inchbold, landscape ; Sir 
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J. Noel Paton, poetical, historical ; William Morris, decorator ;! 
W. B. Richmond, poetical ; D. G. Rossetti, poetical ; Tenniel, his- 
torical, satirical ; W. Cave Thomas, historical, various ; W. B. Scott, 
historical, poetical; Spencer Stanhope, poetical; Sandys, portrait, 
poetical ; Claxton Marshall,? various ; Selous, historical ; Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson, battle painter ; Mrs. Jopling ; J. M. Whistler, 
etcher and painter. 

Such is a short list of our leading painters not exhibiting last 
season, from the writer’s point of view, without, with one exception, 
including sculptors or architects, members of the Water-Colour 
Society or Institute, the Society of British Artists, or men with foreign 
names, as Legros, Leman, Tissot, Perugini. Let the reader con- 
sider well the majority of the names, and then say if he does not 
agree with us, that the assertion made by the Academy when it sets 
about adding six to the detested grade of Associates, that it “ desires 
to recognise a// the talent outside the walls,” must be a conscious 
untruth? To call a spade a spade, we may say it was a lie intended 
to act as an insult. Imagine it, too, signed by’a second-rate artist 
as P.R.A.! Imagine a club of poets having the power to veto pub- 
lication, consisting of Beddoes, Praed, Harrison Ainsworth, Laman 
Blanchard, and “the poet Bunn,” issuing a similar manifesto signed 
by Martin Farquhar Tupper as President ! 

2nd. Does the Academy advantageously and honourably repre- 
sent the interests involved ? This question is partly answered already, 
but still it may be well to inquire whether the members, and parti- 
cularly the office-bearers, realise the fact that they are not there 
solely for their own advantage. The President, we are bound to 
suppose, is, in the opinion of the Academicians, at the head of English 
art, the most accomplished man living in any of the professions 
represented, and so best able to appear as their representative in the 
sight of Europe. We are far from wishing to make any remarks of 
an offensive kind, and acknowledge him to be an unexceptionable 
gentleman in private life. But if our inquiry is to be good for any- 


1 Mr. Morris, and two other gentlemen among the succeeding names in this 
list have taken important positions in the world of letters as poets. We do not 
recommend the Ars Poetica being incorporated with the arts of design in any 
** Academy,” but we think the possession of such mental cultivation and taste as 
are required by the poet the surest guarantee that his other works will have some 
value. They will possess a recognisable raison d'étre at least. 

? See an altar-piece, ‘‘Christ in the Tomb,” in the South Kensington galleries, 
showing some of the noblest artistic qualities. Weare not acquainted with this 
gentleman’s other works. This alone, however, entitles him to appear in the 
list. 
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thing we must speak of the President as an artist, and we must do so 
honestly and earnestly, and we must therefore say of Sir Francis 
Grant that he is not in his proper place as the head of our national 
fine arts. He is indeed less an artist by nature and antecedents 
than an amateur. At his examination before the Committee of 
Inquiry into the present position of the Royal Academy, March, 
1863, he answers the question if he is well acquainted with that 
body ?—“Six months of the year I live out of London ; these are the 
months when the principal meetings of the Academy take place:” 
and again, when questioned as to the classes: “I have never been a 
visitor in the life-school, because when in town my labours are so 
severe I am exhausted in the evening ;”—exhausted by his daily 
painting, a labour which exhausts other artists as well; and this touches 
the central reason why the eleemosynary teaching in the Royal 
Academy classes has always been so badly attended to, though he 
does not seem to think of that. Again, he is asked: “ Do you think 
that the Academy might dispense with the Associate class ?” and 
answers: “I have never considered that subject, and could scarcely 
give an opinion.”——“ Were you yourself accustomed to attend either 
the life-school or the painting-school as a student?”—“‘No!” We 
understand Sir Francis never even drew from the antique, and we 
remember one of the gentlemen sitting on the committee saying to 
the writer afterwards: “I thought of asking him if he considered his 
visiting the life-school as teacher would be of any use to the students, 
but politeness forbade.” 

We hear it constantly said that Sir F. Grant has made an excellent 
President. No doubt he has: but is this fact one to boast of? He 
fills the chair of Reynolds in these critical times, and his learning in 
the matter of art-history may be illustrated by various anecdotes, 
current both within and without the body. It is said, but we do not 
guarantee the precise truth of the details, that he had to read a letter 
at a Council meeting for furthering one of the Exhibitions of Old 
Masters, wherein some one offered a picture by Raphael. The 
“prince of painters” was named by his patronymic “ Sanzio.” 
“Well, gentlemen,” added the President, “ we want the pictures of 
great masters, you know; as for Sanzio, I never heard of him. Some 
of you are a great deal better up in these matters than I am, but I 
don’t think we want pictures by obscure men like that!” Again, 
some one telling him that Mr. Horsley was painting the Queen and 
Prince Albert’s portraits for the Adelphi, to go beside Barry’s large 
works there: “ Barry !” said the P.R.A.; “has Barry left off his 
architecture and been painting pictures ? ” 
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We may be reminded that the nomination of Sir F. Grant was a 
dernier ressort, after Landseer and Maclise had both refused the 
honour. But such refusal only shows that the office, the duties of 
which are mainly those of toast-master at the annual dinner, is repug- 
nant to the taste of men of genius. They should not be required to 
perform a duty any ostentatious fool might do better, the speeches in 
reply to the toasts showing generally a humiliating degree of igno- 
rance of art. 

This annual dinner itself, although it may have had a raison @étre 
when instituted (shortly after the Academy itself, we suppose), now that 
English art is out of its minority—times have changed since the poet 
laureate had a suit of clothes and a butt of sack annually—is looked 
upon a little askance by our best painters, although the weaker 
brethren in the Academy hasten to it with awe and delight. I have 
even heard them commend the above anecdotes of their President’s 
indifference to history as if they proved that an artist had nothing to 
do with “ knowledge and learning and that sort of thing !” so that 
we must not be surprised if the appetite of some of them fails under 
the agitating sense of honour! On one occasion the writer had the 
felicity to be present, and heard the President, instead of discoursing 
concerning the “awful joys” and vast interests of perfect art and 
modern science, dwell upon the pleasure of following the hounds, a 
pleasure of the “upper ten.” On that occasion the writer sat opposite 
two men, one of our greatest painters and a learned guest of the 
evening, and he still remembers the amused expression of their 
faces. But he remembers also meeting on the following day others he 
saw there, men of the typical R.A. class; he found them still walking 
with their chins in the air, plainly saying to themselves, “ We are not 
mere artists; we are members of the Melton Mowbray hunt, who 
follow art to pass our time in town.” 

Let us further observe the effect of the election into the Academy on 
the painters themselves, remembering that it is the goal of the ambition 
of family-men who paint endless “ pot-boilers;” of all indeed who are 
not sustained by the higher motives. Every ordinary man whose 
intellect and hand work together, does his best at one culminating 
period of life, and cannot as a rule be expected to produce equally 
good and new works for a long period of years. Mr. Frith, for 
instance, rises from “Sherry, Sir!” a reminiscence of his father’s 
barmaid, to the commanding skill of “ Ramsgate Sands,” but 
subsides again while still in the prime of life into the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and the “Proposal of Marriage.” Mr. Hook on the 
other hand goes on for a whole lifetime repeating his “ Luff, boy!” 
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only very little degenerated. But it has been observed time after 
time, inside as well as outside the body, that the majority of painters 
subside from the day they are elected as full members. The species 
of social and professional attainment conferred by the initials R.A., 
and the humble level of the average Academic standard, have a fatal 
effect, not on the select few whom we need not name, but on all 
beside. The unhappy man who has been struggling to rise to the 
standard necessary for this given object, begins at once to take his ease 
in his inn; he can raise his price and command a certain limited market; 
he sees Mr. Gladstone’s face or Lord Beaconsfield’s mask at the annual 
dinner, and the Lord Mayor invites him to the Mansion House ! 

Why, then, do all but a very few men of extraordinary independ- 
ence or private success wait round the doors of the Academy? Not 
because of the honour, but because of the professional advantage, 
the exhibition advantage. ‘The battle of life is too compelling; the 
new-made Member, or Associate, takes, for a time, a position that 
enables the dealer to work the oracle for him; and for this the hope 
deferred that makes the heart sick must be endured, the kind of 
picture the Academy esteems must be annually painted. But after 
he is in he may do what he likes. It is much the same in other 
societies or copartnerships. Within the Academic grove there is 
added the pleasure of requiting the profession for all the screwing 
success has cost, of turning the tables and tyrannising over those who 
are still waiting grimly without, of having a vested right in the single 
closed guild remaining in this reformed country. 

Mr. Roberts, before the 1863 Committee, read a paper he had 
previously prepared on the pains and humiliations of Associates 
waiting for admission as full members. He drew a touching picture 
of their suspense, and spoke of it as having been very deleterious to 
both the art and the health of some of his friends. Yet it is by 
adding a few to this probationary body that the Academy proposes to 
adapt itself to the increasing interests of the profession, and “to 
satisfy the country.” ‘“ Have they small stools for you Associates 
and chairs for themselves?” Woollett used to ask his assistant, 
Brown, on returning from the general meetings. When Mr. Watts 
deserted his old friends and his old principle of independence, and 
entered the Academy, advanced as he was in life, he stipulated that 
he was not to remain long in the probationary grade. But few can do 
that ; it is, moreover, ungenerous and even unjust to older Associates. 
Increasing the number of this lower class without increasing the 
upper, is to doom a certain number of men to an endless minority. 
But neither Mr. Roberts, nor any other witness examined, mentioned 
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the wide-spread evils suffered by the “ outsiders” waiting for possible 
openings, the talent wasted, the chances of sale denied, evils borne 
sometimes with heroism, at other times with despair, artists gradually 
disappearing from public view in the first place, and next from the 
profession or from life. 

3rd. Is gratuitous education right? The Academy was unques- 
tionably founded to accomplish the function of teaching, then much 
wanted, and began by outbidding the miscellaneous “Society of 
Artists ” previously existing, who made their students pay a guinea a 
year. The Academy was to teach for nothing, and Reynolds began 
delivering his “ Discourses,” which gave the system and the office of 
President a prestige which has lasted to the present day, in spite of 
the mistaken principle, and the silence, or worse than silence, of late 
years, of Presidents and professors. 

But is gratuitous education the best either for the student or the 
professor? Is it not humiliating to the one and a tax upon the 
other, more like the action of a benevolent society than an Academic 
body? ‘The result has been such as proves to any unprejudiced mind 
that it is a disastrous system, the English being notably the most 
ignorant in drawing and design among European schools, the least 
ambitious and the most deficient in feeling for high and serious art. It 
remains the weakest in the technique also, in all that can be taught 
indeed, while it has shot ahead in empirical practice, certain qualities 
and powers—colour, story-telling, and landscape—in all that can be 
done by talent or taste, indeed, waiving education. Mr. Horsley, 
who airs his eloquence at public dinners in the hopes of convincing 
his fellow-Academicians that he would make a good toast-master at 
the annual feast, asserted, at the last Artists’ Benevolent Fund dinner, 
that all the artists in England, and especially those listening to him, 
were still indebted to the Academy for their unpaid-for education. 
This statement was received with a burst of indignation by the two 
or three hundred gentlemen present. He resumed his seat at once, 
very red in the face; yet a few weeks after he actually repeated the 
same statement at the Mansion House, although he must have known 
that the assertion was altogether incorrect, and that the leading men 
even in the Academy have not been students there, from the Presi- 
dent to the then last-elected Associate, and that his reception at the 
Benevolent Fund dinner proved how wrong the assertion was 
generally. 

If gratuitous education in a liberal profession has not been successful 
in past time, how much less likely is it to be so now, the spirit of the age 
being entirely against it! The consequence is, that it has been mainly 
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superseded in this and in every way, except in the function of exhibi- 
tion. It has kept the shop! First the British Museum opened its 
superb collection of marbles to students in drawing, then the National 
Gallery afforded the same facility in painting. These are Govern- 
mental establishments, free to the public. Then rose Schools of 
Design, shaping themselves at last into the Department of Science” 
and Art, through which the whole country is now rising into practical 
knowledge and skill, both in the fine and ornamental arts,—a knowledge 
and skill going hand in hand, which in a few years must produce 
immense results. Lastly, the Slade Professorships have come into 
operation, two of them at present lectureships destined to make 
learning in art a part of higher education, but in the case of the 
London University affording actual teaching of the best order. 

On the organisation of the Government Schools of Art through- 
out the country, the question of fees was fully considered, and the 
decision unhesitatingly pronounced by adepts in education, by econo- 
mists, and by artists alike, was that gratuitous instruction was a mis- 
take, detrimental to all parties, humiliating to those even who could 
little afford to pay, and not valued by them. How irritating it is, 
then, to hear any man, basely influenced, telling us in a public 
assembly, when we are having our glass of wine after dinner, that we 
ought to be grateful to the Academy for treating the coming genera- 
tion of artists like paupers! It is a thing not to be borne, and can 
only result from the most impervious ignorance. 

We have heard Sir F. Grant saying in his amateur way that he was 
too tired after a day’s work to go out visiting the schools. Of course he 
was, and it is not fair to expect others to go on with the duty even if 
qualified, which the majority are not. An able painter, especially in 
our English manner, is not necessarily an able teacher. It is absurd 
to suppose he is ; in fact, we are pretty sure he is not. Accordingly 
the Academy is adopting the plan of appointing salaried teachers, or 
professors. But even here they have already partially lost the con- 
fidence of the students by appointing over the School of Painting a 
gentleman whose pictures, it is said, are not equal to those of some of 
his pupils. He is a friend of some of the Scotch members, but they 
can’t adopt him into the body ; they make him their professor ; he is 
good enough to teach on the gratuitous system ! 

4th. Is the Royal Academy like Old Sarum? If one looks up the 
annals of the antiquated times of the Reform Bill, one finds an 
amazing pother about vested rights, robbery, and spoliation. Now it 
seems amusing, then it was impassioned by party feeling. Some day 
we shall look back with a similar difference of feeling on the time 
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when a self-elected body of forty men held a veto upon the honours, 
the exhibition and sale of the productions of several important pro- 
fessions. Sir Martin Shee, who is still the Magnus Apollo of the 
Academy, said, in defence of the institution, that forty members were 
quite enough, because at no time should we find more than forty con- 
temporary artists who would go down to posterity, and that the 
Academy was an AssEMBLY oF Honour, and nothing else! ‘This is 
repeated to the present day ; we have heard it. 

But, in the first place, forty artists never lived at one time whose 
names went down to posterity ; we should have to diminish the 
number as Regan and Goneril did their father’s following. Shee 
himself is only mentionable at this short distance of time as having 
been P.R.A.! The Academy was instituted as an educational body, 
in which it has been in great measure superseded ; now it is an exhi- 
biting body, and in this way it is not an Assembly of Honour, it is 
a shop, a TRADE Monopoty. Besides, how can it be our Assembly 
of Honour in English Art, when Mr. Woodington is voted in, Alfred 
Stevens and Mr. John Bell left out; when Mr. J. G. Storey is voted 
in, and—whom shall we say?—Mr. Burne Jones, or even Mr. Prinsep, 
who has been waiting, cap in hand, some time now, kept out ; when 
Creswick and V. Cole are voted in, John Linnell kept out till he is 
seventy ; Yeames voted in, Holman Hunt kept out? It is an 
assembly of the “ clubable men” who have not patriotism enough or 
nous enough to see its defects and to aid the profession in remedying 
them. It may become, perhaps has already become, an Assembly 
of Dishonour ! 

Let us have honours by all means, but the letters R.A. and A.R.A. 
in the professions of sculptor and painter are similar to degrees in col- 
lege-bred professions. Suppose the London College of Physicians 
consisted of a limited number, 40, or 200 if you like it better, and had 
an exclusive right to award to its members the title of M.D. through- 
out the kingdom! Suppose that no man, however great in science, 
qualified by education, able in medicine, could have this stamp of autho- 
rity after his name if the Royal College did not choose, but must 
stand on his own merits as an empiric—would it be fair to the nume- 
rous and learned “outsiders” whom we should all know then? The sup- 
position is so monstrous that we cannot entertain it for a moment; yet 
this is exactly parallel to the present action of the Academy, especially 
with the exhibition at its command. Our art should be absolutely 
free, we repeat, like other trades, or our literature. 

The Academy makes the parallel as complete as it can by not 
recognising the degrees conferred by other bodies modelled after 
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itself: the Royal Scottish or Royal Hibernian Academies. When 
any members of these bodies exhibit at Burlington House, their 
names in the body of the catalogue are denuded of the honorary 
initials. Last May the President of the Royal Scottish Academy had 
some of his pictures rejected, and others exhibited with his bare name 
appended.' Yet he is one of the best: living portrait painters, and 
since that time he has received the honour of knighthood. This 
want of respect to Sir Daniel Macnee and bodies exactly similar to 
itself, the writer takes it, justifies him in the freedom of Ais 
treatment of the Academy. 

Again, if it is an Assembly of Honour, its learning, taste, and genius 
must be above the average level of that of the community—must 
make itself felt to be so. But it has not been so ; not in one instance 
has it saved us any publie display of incompetence, nor attempted 
to cultivate a higher condition of the arts. Nor has it tried to aid 
any new manifestation of genius ; it has, on the contrary, tried to 
stamp such out; the only picture by Miiller ever well placed on its 
walls was a forgery after his death. This forgery was excellently 
exhibited because it was sent in by an influential collector! The only 
one ever well exhibited by David Scott was that seen last winter; he 
was invariably denied exhibition while he lived, and we believe had 
this very picture, the tragic disappearance of a Duke of Gloucester 
into the Watergate of the Tower, rejected! John Martin was similarly 
treated ; and, as to Blake, his wonderful and unobtrusive works were 
always rejected ; he has had to wait till unearthed and vindicated by 
the Burlington Club. 

We are sorry to say that the level of the “Academic” taste and 
judgment is so low that a certain executive cleverness is all it 
can appreciate. Let us take the latest incident in its history as a 
further proof of the fact. The Council has now, through the will of 
Sir F. Chantrey coming into force, two or three thousand poynds a 
year to spend towards the formation of a “Gallery of English 
Painters.” What does the reader think the Council did this first 
season to initiate this responsible undertaking? The worst thing that 
could happen would be to heap together another collection of odds 
and ends, like those of Mr. Vernon or Mr. Sheepshanks, and the 
proper thing to happen would be the gradual formation of a constella- 


1 To make this statement quite exact, we find in all cases the names are entered 
in the catalogue without the initials R.S.A. or R.H.A. There is an index at the 
end, however, wherein, in some cases, the initials appear. That the members of 
other Academies should share in the large capital letters, whereby the Academi- 
cians advertise themselves in this index, is not to be expected. 
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tion of chefs a’euvre, one work—and that the best—by each artist; say, 
for instance, Etty’s “Sirens,” John Martin’s “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
Poole’s “ Solomon Eagle,” Constable’s “Salisbury ;” or, if the under- 
taking was to be confined to living artists, Holman Hunt’s “ Light of 
the World,” Watts’s “Death and Love,” the noblest picture yet painted 
in England perhaps ; Poynter’s “Israel in Egypt,” Wallis’s “Chatter- 
ton,” Fildes’s “ Casuals ;” or, limiting the purchase to the very year, any 
of those we have already pointed out as distinguishing the season. No! 
the Council selected last year a single picture of middle-class quality 
and subject, Mr. Morgan’s ‘‘ Haymakers,” just such a picture as 
the Art-Union prizeholder would select, or Mr. Agnew place in 
Lancashire, and this season half a dozen small popular performances, 
besides various other works of art selected to meet all objectors as 
it were. The truth is, the Academy, if not checked by some exfosé, 
will make this added patronage merely the means of securing an 
increased clientd/e among rising men and adding popular attractions 
to their exhibition. Such is their moral level, their point of view! 

These remarks are running to too great a length ; we must draw 
them to a close. Have we any measure to propose? Yes, a measure 
which, sooner or later, will be adopted. The Academy must be 
no longer George III.’s, or the Court’s, semi-private body of artists. 
That position, like the position of actors when they were “the 
Queen’s poor players,” or the “Earl of Essex’s players,” is unworthy 
of the age. The arts of every country have degenerated under the 
stereotyped pressure of Academies; but of all countries and of all 
periods, the most unfit country to be overridden is England in the 
nineteenth century. The affairs of the fine arts—that is to say, edu- 
cation, means of exhibition, and the direction of public taste—-must be 
more thoroughly provided for. The educational interests of art have 
been already provided for by a division of the Committee of Council 
on Edtcation. The national want of one large place of public 
Exhibition is still more urgent. We have South Kensington, the 
National Gallery, and the British Museum ; a fourth is wanted, a place 
for the living art of the year. We must have no inadequate repre- 
sentation, and it must be free—free to allow full development in 
coming years according to the spirit of the age and the idiosyncracy 
of genius. 

Lord Elcho said he doubted whether Parliament had full power over 
the internal constitution of the Academy, so that it may have to con- 
tinue to exist as an Assembly of Honour, its business functions being 
superseded. Even in this way it must be always unjust, but we are 
very far from objecting to honours being paid to artists. Men of 
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science, however, should share in such honours ; indeed, artists should 
be exactly on the same ground with literary men and poets, scientific 
men and philosophers. Let us have an Order of Merit, a British 
Legion of Honour, a civic Victoria Cross, knighthoods and baronetcies 
too. The numerous minor honours bestowed by the French Govern- 
ment on the most eminent exhibitors at the Salon seem to be judi- 
cious, as it is a painter’s best works that are there distinguished, and 
the recipient is not thereby placed in a privileged class, removed 
from his fellows. 

The writer has now come nearly to the end of his paper. If he 
has pointed out a good deal in the action of the Royal Academy far 
from just and frightfully deleterious, he has done so to undeceive the 
public, not with the hope that any advice or suggestion would be 
advisable. Before the Committees of the House, whose Reports 
(1836 and 1863) are full of arguments for and against the institution, 
nearly all the men examined were manifestly interested parties, 
either enjoying, or wanting to enjoy, promotion and privilege. Such 
was the impression left on the minds of the Committee, who advised 
an extension of the number of Associates, and other measures to 
please a few more artists. But perhaps the time has come when 
fine art may be considered as important as ornamental! art,! and as 
fit a subject for legislation as spelling. Had our clergy and their 
flocks been educated instead of ignorant in the arts, the revival of 
medizvalism would never have perverted their minds in matters of 
religion, nor would restoration have been allowed to destroy the 
records of our history in stone. 

The measure, then, which the writer would advise being brought 
before the House of Commons is not whether a few men more or less 
shall enjoy vested rights ; it is that the fine arts be incorporated with 
the ornamental, under the Council on Education ; that the curriculum 
be real and not fictitious, Academic not gratuitous; and that, above 
all, the present vexation and morbid anxiety about exhibition should 
be put an end to by the national provision of a vast hall for that 
purpose. The number of petty societies and speculating galleries is 
already likely to defeat their own ends, and we have just seen a new 
one of importance established and another. announced. If the schools 
were empowered to confer certificates or degrees of qualification, we 
should have a means of electing the jury for reception and hanging. 


1 In the short debate on Museums of Science and Art in the House of 
Commons, on the 17th ult., Dr. Lyon Playfair advocated the placing of the 
British Museum and the National Gallery under the management of the Minister 
of Education. 
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For the Salon in Paris all former exhibitors vote in the council and 
hanging committee, and upwards of a hundred distinctions by medal, 
by the Order of the Legion of Honour, or by purchase, are always 
made by the Administration of the day. Exhibition, to the English 
painter, has become a necessity ; it is his means of making himself 
known and of selling his productions. To the public the exhibition 
is at once a festival of taste and a means of study and refinement. 
The members of an irresponsible society, which claims to be only 
an Assembly of Honour, with inadequate accommodation, has, by 
its tyranny and low standard of selection, almost shut the door 
against the highest class of design, and has caused twenty minor 
shows to start into existence. Let our Government undertake the 
office of NATIONAL Exuisiror, and in a very few years the Depart- 
ment of Art will have completed a system better than that of the 
Salon or any other. As to education in fine arts, it is identical with 
education in the ornamental. A vast annual exhibition would be 
the completion of the structure, the keystone of the arch. What, 
then, should be done with the Academy? The Senate of Rome still 
exists, and the Council of Ten at Venice. Why should not the Forty 
continue to hold their meetings and elect a President as the Cardinals 


elect a Pope? 





COLONEL GORDON’S EXPEDITION 
TO THE UPPER NILE REGIONS. 


URING the last ten or twenty years our knowledge of Central 
Africa has been enlarged to an immense extent. It is but a 

short time ago since the maps of this wonderful continent showed in 
the interior one vast barren blank—scarcely relieved by the ever- 
changing “‘ Montes Lunz ”—where now they are covered with moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, countries, towns, and villages. During this time 
problems which have puzzled the world since the time of Herodotus 
have been finally set at rest ; sheets of water rather deserving of the 
name of seas than of lakes have been discovered and surveyed ; the 
fountains of the Nile have been visited, and countries teeming with 
inexhaustible natural resources have at last been opened to the 
benefits of commerce and civilisation. In addition to this, the inhu- 
man traffic in slaves, which has hitherto proved such a curse to the 
land, has received its death-blow. Of the exploration of these regions 
a by no means insignificant part has been accomplished by expedi- 
tions organised and despatched by the Egyptian Government. The 
grandfather of the present Khedive, Mehemet Ali, once sent an ex- 
pedition which reached Gondokoro ; the provinces north of that 
town were nominally subjugated, and from that time probably dates 
the idea of Egyptian rule in equatorial Africa, the realisation of which 
was first entrusted in 1869 to Sir Samuel Baker. Baker’s duties were 
onerous and extensive. In the Firman which engaged him, he was 
instructed to accomplish “the subjugation of the countries to the 
south of Gondokoro, the suppression of the slave-trade, the intro- 
duction of a system of regular commerce, the opening up to naviga- 
tion of the great lakes of the equator ;” and it is not surprising that 
when he retired from the service in 1872, the whole of the work set 
before him was by no means completed, and much remained to be 
accomplished by his successor. Lieutenant-Colonel Charles George 
Gordon, who was appointed to the task, was an officer admirably 
fitted for the post, having previously greatly distinguished himself in 
the Crimean and Chinese wars. In the latter country also he had 
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commanded the famous “Ever Victorious Army,” and had been 
mainly instrumental in suppressing the formidable Tai-ping rebellion. 
Colonel Gordon, or Gordon Pasha, as he was now officially called, 
started from Cairo on his southward journey on the 23rd February 
1874, and on the 17th April reached Gondokoro, at that time still 
the seat of government. The journey thus far was accomplished 
with comparative ease, for the obstruction in the river, which had 
baffled the efforts of Sir Samuel Baker, had been removed through 
the energy of Ismail Pasha Eyub, the conqueror of Dar Fur, and 
steamers were able to ascend without hindrance. Finding that his 
government consisted of the three military stations, Gondokoro, 
Fatiko, and Foweira, and that his troops were in want of many things, 
and in arrears of pay, he determined to return to Khartoum to obtain 
more troops and to meet his stores. Having done so, he started with 
the same on June 8 ; but owing to heavy rains and delays he didnot 
again arrive at Gondokoro till September. It was then seen that Gon- 
dokoro was unfitted for a station on account of its unhealthiness. It 
stands on an eminence of 20 or 25 feet, the foot of which was for- 
merly washed by the waters of the Nile, but owing to the river having 
shifted its course westward, the river bed had become a stagnant and 
fever-breeding marsh. It was therefore decided to evacuate it, and 
to establish two stations at Lado and Rageef or Regiaf, the former 
twelve miles below, and the latter about the same distance above, 
Gondokoro. This evacuation was not completed till the rst January 
in the following year. 

Gordon was accompanied, as the chief of his staff, by Colonel 
C. Chaillé Long. Seven days after his arrival at Gondokoro, in spite 
of the rainy season, this officer had already started on a journey to 
the capital of Mtesa, or M’Tsé, as he spells the name of that poten- 
tate. He was accompanied by two Egyptian soldiers only—Said 
Bagarrah and Abd-el-Rahman—a dragoman, and two servants. 
The objects of the mission were to establish friendly relations 
with the king, who had not been visited by a European since the 
days of Speke and Grant, to explore the Victoria Lake, and to trace 
the Nile from its debouchure down to the Albert Lake. He arrived 
at the capital of Uganda in June, and met with a grand reception, 
which, however, was marred by the sacrifice in his honour of thirty of 
the king’s subjects. Mtesa made many protestations of friendship, 
and promised to divert the ivory trade from the Zanzibar route 
towards Gondokoro. In his work entitled “‘ Central Africa” Colonel 
Long states that King Mtesa was brought into willing subjection to 
the Egyptian Government, “and his country, rich in ivory and popu- 
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lous, created the southern limit of Egypt” (p. 306). Of this subjection, 
however, we require confirmation. With some difficulty Colonel Long 
obtained permission from Mtesa to return by water, and accordingly 
embarked at Urondogani, on the river draining the Victoria Nyanza, 
which he found further north expands into a large lake. To this he 
gave the name Ibrahim Pasha Lake. He then followed the river to 
Mruli, thus establishing its connection and identity with the White Nile. 
On his journey he visited Nyannyonjo’s, which, as well as Urondo- 
gani, had already been visited by Speke, and the residence of Rionga, 
who occupies both sides of the Nile above Foweira, where he was 
very well received. He had a hostile encounter with 500 of Kaba 
Rega’s (King of Unyoro) men, who tried to intercept him, but whom 
he repulsed with a heavy loss. His journey occupied him about six 
months. After staying some months in Khartoum to recruit his 
broken health, Colonel Long started (1875) on a second expedition, 
the object of which was to open a road through the hostile Yanbari 
tribe to the Makraka Niam-Niam country. For this journey he was 
better equipped, and had 450 picked soldiers under his command. 
He gained a complete victory over the Yanbari, and thus opened up 
for the first time a country rich in ivory and hitherto inaccessible or 
unsafe. His geographical discoveries are not very important, but he 
has added much to the knowledge of the habits and customs of the 
dwellers in Central Africa. His impressions of the country and 
people are unfavourable. The country he describes as “ deadly 
pestiferous ”—“ a plague-spot” (Central Africa, p. 309), and the negro 
as “a miserable wretch, often devoid of all tradition or belief in a 
Deity ” (zb¢d.). The country about Gondokoro is certainly pestilential ; 
but this description by no means applies to other parts of Africa, 
some of which are almost the essence of fertility and salubrity. For 
his services in this region Long was afterwards made by the Khedive 
a full colonel, besides receiving the Order of the Medjidie (3rd 
class). 

A short exploratory expedition was made during the year 
1874 to the westward of Lado, under the two English engineer 
officers, Lieutenants Watson and W. H. Chippendall, R.E. Whilst 
afterwards preparing to start for the Albert Nyanza, Lieut. Watson 
fell ill and returned to England, where he arrived about the beginning 
of May 1875. Lieut. Chippendall then undertook the task which his 
comrade, from the state of his health, was unable to accomplish. In 
March 1875 he made a journey seventy miles beyond Apuddo towards 
Lake Albert to the Koshi tribe, and conciliated the tribes of the 
neighbourhood, but did not succeed in reaching the lake itself. 
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Lieut. Chippendall was the first European to cross the Bahr-el-Jebel 
between Dufli and the Albert Nyanza (Mwutan N’zige), near Fashoda, 
a village of the Koshi. He ascertained from the natives that the 
Nile leaves the Albert Lake by two channels, but not where the 
western stream flows. He states that the natives of Fashoda were 
mostly naked, but that a few wore skins of goats round the loins. 
Nearly everyone wore a ring in the upper lip. In the autumn he 
also was sent home invalided, but returned to Egypt to resume his 
duties early in 1876. 

On December 31, 1874, Gordon was joined at Lado by Herr 
Ernst Marno. It appears that Gordon was anxious to give his expe- 
dition the character of a national rather than a military undertaking, 
and having secured representatives of England, France, the United 
States, and Italy, he applied through the Austrian consul at Khartoum 
for a naturalist of that nationality to join his party, promising to defray 
all expenses beyond Berber. For this post, on the recommendation 
of the Vienna Geographical Society, Herr Marno was selected. He 
was well fitted for the work, as he spoke Arabic, knew the country 
round Khartoum well, as well as the character of the natives, was 
thoroughly acclimatised by residence in those parts, and possessed 
high scientific qualifications. A sum of 6,000 florins having been 
subscribed for his journey, he went by the Red Sea to Suakin, where, 
on landing, he was provided by order of the Viceroy with camels for 
his journey to Berber, and with everything else he required. He left 
Berber November 19, and five days’ steam brought him to Khartoum. 
The steamer was one built by Baker in Gondokoro for navigating the 
Albert Nyanza with. It was very small and uncomfortable, and the 
engine fires emitted sparks to a dangerous extent, so that men had 
to be constantly on the watch on board to extinguish incipient fires. 
At Ghaba Shambil (about 7° N. lat.), on the Bahr-el-Jebel, Marno 
was well received by Hassan Ibrahim, a former friend of Poncet'’s, 
and invited by him to make an excursion into the country of the 
Dyur and Niam-Niam, as far as the home of the dwarf nation called 
Akkas, a young female of whom he brought for Herr Marno to see. 
Some male representatives of this curious race had reached Italy 
under the custody of the late Signor Miani, but no females had ever 
been seen previously, even by Schweinfurth. On December 5 they 
met a steamer coming down with M. Cechi, one of Colonel Gordon’s 
party, on board, and arrived at Lado on the 31st, having had a rapid 
journey up the Bahr-el-Jebel, owing to the waters being very near 
their height. Plans for exploring to the east and west of the Albert 
Nyanza were discussed, but they were never carried out, and Marno 
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returned to Khartoum, after he had visited only Regiaf, Mundo, and 
Makraka. On July 26, 1875, he again left Khartoum, intending to 
penetrate into Dar Fur, but on reaching El Obeid, the capital of 
Kordofan (August 5), the desired permission to continue his journey 
was refused him by the mudir of that province. He applied to the 
Khedive, and meanwhile explored a large portion of Kordofan, 
travelling about 1,100 miles in sixty days. The answer to his applica- 
tion being unfavourable, he returned to Khartoum and Europe, with 
a rich harvest of geographical results, but the main objects of his 
journey—the exploration of the Albert Nyanza and of Dar Fur— 
unachieved. He has determined the geographical position of El 
Obeid, ascertained numerous altitudes, made meteorological obser- 
vations, and carefully plotted his routes, and added considerably to 
our knowledge of the district. 

In January 1875 Colonel Gordon descended and inspected the 
stations, Bohr and the Sobat, returning to Lado March 4. The 
remainder of the month of March was spent in the subjugation of 
Bedden and other hostile Sheikhs near Regiaf; and now had to be 
faced the great work of establishing a safe communication between 
Lado and the lakes. Taking it roughly at 250 miles, the intervening 
country was one devoid of supplies, unless taken from the natives by 
force ; in the rainy season the numerous streams were torrents, while 
in-the dry season little water could be obtained. The natives were 
friendly or hostile, according to one’s force, but may generally be 
said to be hostile. 

A reconnaissance having shown the Nile to be navigable consider- 
ably further south than was supposed, Colonel Gordon determined 
to establish a line of posts to preserve the communications between 
the N. and S. of the province along the left bank of the river, and 
not to attempt the usual inland road. This portion of the Nile had 
been stated by all previous travellers to be unnavigable on account 
of the numerous cataracts. The present operations, however, proved 
that the supposed obstacles were easily surmountable, with the excep- 
tion of the last or most southerly, viz., the Falls of Makedo. Even 
these Lieut. Chippendall stated before the British Association (Sep- 
tember 8, 1876) he thought would not prevent “a Thames tug, leaving 
England, from mounting the Nile to Albert Nyanza, if she chose 
her time.” The fall between Apuddo and Asua, a distance of 15 
miles, is 222 feet; between Asua and Bedden (80 miles), 286 
feet ; and between Bedden and Gondokoro (20 miles), 75 feet. But 
the steep gradient of 15 feet per mile in the first of these sections is 
chiefly taken up in the cataract of Makedo, rendering the river both 
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above and below navigable. Colonel Gordon succeeded in taking 
two large iron boats and a small steamer from Regiaf to the mouth 
of the Asua in the summer of 1875, establishing stations as he went 
on at Bedden and Kerrie, and at once prepared to try the ascent of 
the rapids at Makedo, 8 miles in advance, where he had already esta- 
blished a station. The rapids were found to be caused by the peculiar 
way in which the hard rocky strata across the bed of the river have 
been eroded. They form a succession of transverse ridges, dipping 
to the north, so that the water flowing from the south strikes against 
them and curls upwards, forming all sorts of eddies, backwaters, and 
whirlpools. From Regiaf to the mouth of the Kya River .(42 
miles) the bed was rocky and the banks steep, being covered with 
large rocks, the surrounding country being open, rocky, and undulating, 
intersected by many mountain streams. It was thickly populated by 
the Bari tribe, who cultivated it to a large extent, and owned little 
herds of cattle, which they objected to sell. The first cataract was 
twelve miles from Regiaf, and the second at the mouth of the Kya, a 
large river (70 to 80 yards wide) flowing from the west, which the 
Arabs and natives said took its rise in the Kuku Mountains. In the 
dry season its depth was from 3 to 4 feet, and in the rainy season, in 
parts, from ro to 12 feet. Five miles from where it joined the Nile 
was a fall 50 or 60 feet high. Forty miles S. of Kya is Mount 
Labori, on the east bank of the Nile, and 20 miles further on another 
range of hills shelved down to the river. On the west side the Kuku 
hills gradually approach the river to within a few miles. From this 
point the mountains on both sides of the river run parallel with it 
to the head of the cataracts, a distance of about 30 miles, The 
range on the east bank runs straight down to the river ; that on the 
west is separated from it by a narrow strip of land, covered with high 
grass and prickly trees, very rocky, uninhabited, and uncultivated. 
The natives stated that there was only one path. At Dufli (on the 
left bank of the Nile opposite to Apuddo or Ibrahimiya), the hills on 
both sides drop abruptly, the country beyond being flat and covered 
with palms and a few other large trees. 

In the early part of this year (1875) Colonel Ernest Linant de 
Bellefonds was despatched by Colonel Gordon to Mtesa, to make a 
treaty of commerce between that king and the Egyptian Government. 
He reached Ulagalla, Mtesa’s capital, on April 12, when he was met 
by Mr. H. M. Stanley, who had arrived there five days before him. 
They parted company on the 17th, when Stanley left to complete his 
circumnavigation of the Victoria Nyanza, entrusting to De Bellefonds 
his despatches for transmission to England. De Bellefonds arrived 
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in Apuddo again with his soldiers in good health in August, after 
having a fight on the road between Mtesa’s capital and Kilware with 
Kaba Rega’s people, near the place where Colonel Long had his 
battle. When he had nearly reached the station at Lado he was 
attacked by the Bari and massacred, with thirty-six of his fol- 
lowers, only four soldiers escaping. The natives carried off all the 
rifles of his party. The letters which had been given to him by 
Stanley were afterwards found by a detachment of Colonel Gordon’s 
forces, and forwarded to their destination. This is the second son 
that the venerable Linant Bey (a great irrigational engineer of 
Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha) has lost in that country. On 
account of his death Gordon gave up his projected visit to the Albert 
Lake, in order to go and punish the tribe that had attacked the party. 
(A translation of the report made by De Bellefonds to the Egyptian 
Minister of War respecting his visit to King Mtesa’s capital was pub- 
lished in full in the Daily Telegraph, January 12, 1876.) 

By January 1, 1876, the whole of the sections of the 50-feet 
steamer and two iron lifeboats had arrived at Dufli, and their con- 
struction commenced, while troops were massed at Foweira for an 
advance south towards the Victoria Lake. On account of the rapids, 
the steamer had to be taken to pieces and carried, with all the bag- 
gage and supplies, to a point above the rapids, where the sections 
were again put together and the voyage resumed. On February 3 
Gordon was at Fatiko, having returned from M’ruli on the frontiers of 
Kaba Rega’s kingdom, where he had been with a small force. On 
hearing of Gordon’s arrival at Foweira, Kaba Rega, an old enemy of 
Baker’s, took to flight, and Gordon appointed his co-regent Aufina or 
Aufuma, the son of Fowarka, his successor, establishing a station at 
Masindi, the capital of Unyoro, and leaving the troops under his 
command. Aufina entertained friendly feelings towards Egypt, and 
he, as well as Rionga, the present chief of M’ruli, acknowledged him- 
self a vassal of Egypt. Gordon also established military garrisons of 
thirty men each at Urondogani and Magungo, taking formal posses- 
sion of the two lakes Victoria and Albert, in the name of the Khedive. 

In the early part of this year (1876), “ His Excellency, Col. 
Gordon, Governor-General of Equatorial Africa” (for thus Signor 
Gessi describes him), deputed Signor Romolo Gessi to examine and 
circumnavigate the Albert Nyanza, besides exploring the river between 
Dufli and the lake, and conveying stores to the station at Magungo, 
at the mouth of Speke’s Somerset River. He placed at his disposal 
the two iron gunboats and all that was necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the mission. With 18 sailors and 12 soldiers he left Dufli 
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March 7, and reached the lake on March 18, at the time of equinox, 
having make but slow progress, on account of the contrary winds, 
the incessant rains, and the current. The distance from Dufli to the 
lake is 164 miles,' and throughout the river is navigable, deep, and 
broad, in some places exceeding 7oo yards. At two-thirds of the 
distance from Dufli there is a large branch which flows in a NNW. 
direction, and probably flows towards Makraka, in the country of the 
Niam-Niam. The country is very rich ; the natives are clothed in the 
skins of antelopes or goats ; and the products of the soil are varied, 
consisting of millet, the wheat of the country, sesame, honey, tobacco, 
bananas, beans, &c. Cattle are abundant, and comfort and plenty 
appear to reign among the people. On March 20, after delay on 
account of the storms, Gessi started in the direction of Magungo, 
but was prevented from reaching the coast by a strong land breeze. 
Driven along by the wind, they were prevented from sheltering them- 
selves under the shore by the threatening attitude of a party of 
disbanded soldiers of Kaba Rega, who kept pace with them on the 
beach. After much difficulty, they eluded their troublesome neighbours, 
and anchored in a harbour having the shape of a horseshoe. During 
the night one of the boats was driven ashore by the gale, and filled 
with water and sand, thus destroying the greater part of their pro- 
visions as well as their instruments. Having recovered the damaged 
boat, they on March 30 reached Magungo,? and on April 12 they 
were again en route. Pursuing his course along the eastern shore of 
the lake, past several islets, and three cataracts, called respectively 
Huima, Wahambia, and Nanza, proceeding from a large river, never 
dry, called Tisa, which he identifies with Sir S. Baker’s Kaiigiri, Gessi 
on April 16 anchored in a snug harbour, which he named Port 
Schubra (the Vacovia of Sir S. Baker). This harbour is 250 yards 
wide, and 600 or 700 in length, and is surrounded by many villages. 
Starting again on the 18th, he entered a little further south a river 
(Missisi), but seven miles from its mouth was stopped by the growth 
of papyrus and other aquatic vegetation. Here he saw a large water- 
fall, much grander than the three previously passed. Gessi was 
informed by the natives “that the waterfall came from waters which 
accumulate in the mountains and form a river during the season of 


? Colonel Gordon subsequently gives the distance as some 30 miles less, 

* Gessi here, according to a telegram from Colonel Gordon, hoisted the 
Egyptian flag ‘‘on the banks of the Lake Albert, in the presence of the officers, 
soldiers, and natives; and all the assemblage prayed for long life and continued 
victory for his Highness the Khedive, and the Princes his sons ; and all those 
regions and their inhabitants came under the rule of the Khedival Government,” 
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the rains, but dry up, together with the river, in the dry season.” They 
also told him that he was then at the end of the lake; that beyond the 
water was very shallow, only about the height of their knees ; and that 
it was filled with a dense growth of “ambatch” (a species of Herminiera, 
also known as demone mirabilis), a plant which only flourishes in 
18 inches or 2 feet of water. Leaving the river, Gessi endeavoured 
to force his way through the ambatch; but without success, the 
growth being too dense and the water very shallow. He therefore 
skirted the ambatch fields, the boat’s keel touching the bottom 
from time to time, and thus traversed the lake from east to west, a 
distance of 40 miles, without finding any passage. Gessi observed 
that the water had everywhere a black colour, owing to the forests of 
ambatch, and was undrinkable ; there was no current whatever, and 
the bottom was sandy. From the mast of the boat he saw that the 
ambatch extended “ very far,” and that beyond it was a field of herbs 
and vegetation extending to the foot of the mountains. On the western 
shore the natives were too hostile to communicate with him, but a 
little further north the natives gave him the same information respect- 
ing the end of the lake as he had received on the eastern shore. 
Having so small an escort, he was unable to undertake a land journey ; 
and therefore, his efforts at finding a southern outlet to the lake being 
fruitless, he at once proceeded on his northward journey along the 
western coast. He states that the mountains from Vacovia to the end 
of the lake, and also those on the western side, descend directly to 
the water’s edge, and are destitute of large trees, being clothed with 
bushes only. On the return journey he passed three waterfalls, but 
did not see a single harbour or sheltering place on this side of the 
lake. He was driven 40 miles out of his course, and put in great 
peril, by tempestuous weather. ‘The wind becoming more favourable, 
he, on the 21st, came in sight of Mt. M’Caroli, which had already 
been seen by Baker from the opposite side of the lake. Gessi gives 
the length of the lake as 141 miles, and the greatest width €0 miles, 
and in his map he makes it trend further north than, and to the west 
of, the outlet of the Nile. It is therefore much smaller than either 
the Victoria or the Tanganyika, and justifies the designation given it 
by Speke of the Zztt/e Luta Nzige. Gordon thinks it very probable that 
there may be “a chain of lakes and marshes leading from Lake Albert 
to Tanganyika, for Gessi distinctly says the ridge of mountains on the 
west coast does not join those on the east coast of the lake. Thus 
there is a gap.” The branch discovered flowing to the north-west 
from the Nile some distance below its exit from the lake is 200 yards 
wide, and has a good current. It runs towards the Jaie (Petherick’s 
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Ayee), which has a course of several hundred miles nearly parailel 
to the Nile, joining the main stream opposite the commencement 
of the Giraffe River in N. lat. 7°, and E. long. 30° 20’ (Greenwich). 
Should it not join this river, it probably forms the Welle River, which 
flows into Barth’s Kubanda. In this case it would establish. Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s theory that the Albert Nyanza is drained by the Welle. 

When Gessi left Dufli to explore the lake, he was accompanied as far 
as Magungo by the well-known African traveller, Signor Carlo Piaggia, 
who turned off at this point to ascend the Somerset Nile. Piaggia 
was originally commissioned by the Egyptian Government to explore 
the Sobat River, the sources of which he had already visited in 1856 ; 
but he afterwards received orders to join Gordon Pasha. On his 
arrival at Dufli, he was instructed to go in the direction of the Mar- 
karak, but his final orders were to go south to the Albert and Victoria 
Lakes. Taking with him one small boat, twomen, anda Reis, hearrived, 
after a journey of 35 miles up the river, at the grand Murchison cas- 
cade. Thence to Foweira, a distance of 63 miles, the river is.all 
rapids, compelling Piaggia and his men to make their way on foot 
across forests and ravines. After some days’ rest at Foweira, where 
they were hospitably treated by the garrison, they proceeded to M’ruli, 
where Piaggia obtained soldiers, natives, and dragomans from King 
; Mtesa, who with much difficulty laboured to span the part of the river 
full of floating islands and large papyrus. They then came to a lake 
called Capechii (Long’s L. Ibrahim), in the exploration of which 
Piaggia spent six days, measuring its length, breadth, and depth, and 
obtaining minerals, plants, and shells. He found its basin to be from 
32 to 35 miles in length, and 12 to 15 miles in breadth, and discovered 
a second outlet in a branch flowing to the north-east, which, after a 
short course, loses itself in a network of swamps, and which he 
accordingly named Massanga. He expresses his belief that it even- 
tually discharges into the Sobat, or by the Makedo Falls near Dufli 
into the Nile ; but it is very probable that this apparent outlet, is 
nothing more than a sort of swampy breakwater formed during the 
rainy season, and of no great extent. The south-western half of the 
lake is studded with islands, while the opposite portion is free from 
them. Piaggia states that the surrounding country was almost deserted 
by man, the wars of two neighbouring potentates having preventedthe 
natives from settling. At this time, the rain being incessant and the air 
filled with malaria, and the men suffering from fever, it became necessary 
to descend the river. Leaving the soldiers and dragomans at M’ruli, 
Piaggia pushed on to Dufli, where he arrived on June 9. In ,the 
autumn he returned to Egypt, taking with him a valuable collection 
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of curiosities, chiefly from the tribes of the Bari, Madi, Magi, and 
Ugunda. This collection he offered to the British Museum; but, the 
authorities having declined it, it was sold for £75, and placed in the 
Ethnological Museum at Berlin. 

On May 30 Mr. Lucas, accompanied by Mr. Freeman, arrived at 
Lado, having entered on an exploration of the river of the “ Gazelles.” 
He was unable to reach the Bahr-el-Ghazel, and had to make a long 
détour by Lado, where he met with a warm reception from Gordon. 
After consulting together, Mr. Lucas determined to change his route 
and explore the region of Lake Albert, and thence to endeavour to 
reach the Congo at Nyangwe. Gordon accompanied him to the 
borders of the lake, leaving him there to push on to the Nyanza of 
Livingstone and beyond to the west. His escort proving too weak 
to allow him to penetrate further into the interior, he returned to 
Khartoum en route for Suez, intending to reorganise his expedition, 
and proceed, by way of Zanzibar, to the Congo. After repeated 
attacks of fever, he left Khartoum Oct. 26, and reached Suez, where 
he reorganised his expedition. He then again started for the south, 
but did not proceed further than Jeddah, on the Red Sea, where he 
was struck down by the hand of death, in the 26th year of his age. 
His companion, Mr. Freeman, died at Khartoum Oct. 5. 

In July the reconstruction of the 10-horse-power steamer above 
the Makedo Falls was completed, and it made its first voyage from 
Dufli to Magungo, reaching the latter place on the rgth of that 
month. Gordon then proposed to start for Mtesa’s capital, where he 
would leave a garrison of 150 men, by special desire of the king. 
At about twenty miles south of Dufli the river begins to widen out, 
and the current becomes, therefore. less rapid, being only at the rate 
of half a mile an hour. The bed is wide, sometimes as much as two 
or three marine miles, and is filled with islands of papyrus, with 
which also the banks are fringed. The country is very populous— 
much more so than any other portion of Africa that Colonel Gordon 
had seen—and the natives are well disposed. The sight of the 
steamboat naturally astonished them greatly. The banana cultivation 
is met with forty miles from Dufli, and continues southward for 
twenty miles, but is not again to be seen till within a short distance 
from the lake. Fifty miles south of Dufli the natives wear skins ; 
those further to the south clothe themselves with the bark of a tree. 
Colonel Gordon believed that a circle described from Ratatchambé 
as a centre, with a radius extending to Fashoda, would include all the 
tribes that go entirely naked ; a zone outside that circle would include 
those half clad ; whilst outside that again would be the tribes which 
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fully clothe themselves. He found Sir Samuel Baker’s map quite 
correct for the northern portion of the lake. It is difficult to find the 
exact juncture of the river and the lake, “the whole coast being sown 
with papyrus islands.” The water is shallow and has no perceptible 
current. From Magungo to the Murchison Falls the current does 
not exceed one knot an hour; but from that point to the Karuma 
Rapids, nine miles below Foweira, the river is full of strong rapids. 
The banks were bordered by trees, and the country presented a very 
desolate appearance, being almost deserted by the natives on account 
of the wars between Kaba Rega and Aufina. There is now every 
reason to believe that Kaba Rega will come to terms, and accept the 
half of his kingdom, Rionga and Aufina occupying the other two 
quarters. There remains the placing of a steamer on the Vic- 
toria Nile to ply between Foweira, M’ruli, Urondogani and the 
Victoria Lake. The Nile may now be considered to be known 
throughout its whole course, with the exception of the branch flowing 
towards the north-west from the Nile after its issue from the Albert 
Lake, and also another branch discovered flowing out of Lake Ibrahim 
Pasha, which probably joins the River Sobat or River Asua. Should 
the connection be with the former river, it may provide greater faci- 
lities for communication than the main channel. Having accom- 
plished the principal objects he had before him, Colonel Gordon 
returned to Egypt in the autumn of 1876, arriving at Cairo with M. 
Gessi on December 1, his health but little impaired by the marshy 
heat of the tropics and the constant worry of hostile tribes. He was 
cordially received by the Khedive, who presented him with the grand 
cross of the Order of the Medjidie, and on the 17th he embarked at 
Alexandria for England. He had wrought immense changes in the 
regions in which he had been engaged. Tribes that were hostile are 
now friendly, order has taken the place of disorder, and a line of 
posts, 50 to 100 miles apart, has been established from Khartoum to 
the Albert and Victoria Lakes, thus completing the communication 
between the Mediterranean and “ the first great lake of the Equator.” 
Cherif Pasha, the Egyptian Foreign Minister, in summing up the 
results which Gordon has achieved, says: “Ainsi est accompli 
lYannexion & l’Egypte de tous les territoires sis autour des grands lacs 
Victoria et Albert, qui, avec leurs affluents et le fleuve Somerset, 
ouvrent & la navigation un vaste champ d’explorations que Gordon 
Pasha a préparé jusqu’a présent.” A good test of the completeness 
of this work is afforded by the fact that the Colonel received his 
English newspapers with fair regularity seven weeks after the date 
of issue, and he himself travelled down to Cairo within that time. 
VOL. CCXLI. NO. 1760. Pp 
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There is, therefore, an open road from Cairo to the lakes; but 
whether it is a road which will be found available for commerce 
yet remains to be proved. The total journey is 2,800 miles. In 
ascending the river from Cairo there is as far as Minieh a choice 
of rail or river; from Minieh to Assouan and the first cataract 
there is steam communication, and, with a short land transfer of 
five miles, there is again the river to Korosko, below the second 
cataract. Here, where the river trends towards the west and rushes 
for miles over small cataracts, a wide stretch of desert is crossed, and 
the river again resumed at Berber. Thence for 1,000 miles or so 
past Khartoum to Gondokoro, and on by the cataract at Dufli to the 
lake, the river communication is again made use of. As the tropical 
district is entered the river becomes choked up with masses of vege- 
tation, which form into solid islands and present a total bar to pro- 
gress. In his work on the “Albert Nyanza,” Sir Samuel Baker 
recounts his experience of these dams. In one place, he says, “the 
river had suddenly disappeared ; there was apparently an end to the 
White Nile. The dam was about three-quarters of a mile wide ; it 
was perfectly firm, and was already overgrown with high reeds and 
grass, thus forming a continuation of the surrounding country.” 
There is at present much difficulty in obtaining food in the Upper 
Nile regions. It was necessary for the exploring party to carry with 
it all the supplies which would be required. The natives only grow 
enough corn round their villages for their own consumption ; the 
rest of the country is mere jungle, marsh, or forest ; and for two 
years Colonel Gordon and his men subsisted chiefly on beef, pre- 
served meats, coffee, and unleavened bread. The products of the 
country, however, can be developed to a wonderful extent. Travellers 
tell us of the grain, sugar, cotton, coffee, gum, senna, dates, ivory, 
ebony, aromatic woods, dyes, potash, gold, skins, and ostrich feathers 
to be obtained there; and intercourse with the natives will doubtless 
soon result in the establishment of a regular trade in these 
articles. There is no doubt that the capabilities of the country are 
almost boundless. At present ivory is the sole product that is ex- 
ported, and in this Colonel Gordon has traded with great success. 
His profits, indeed, were such as to enable him to pay all the expenses 
of his province, including the pay of his men, his officials, and him- 
self, and to leave then a surplus for the Egyptian treasury. The 
revenue is stated roughly to be about £60,000 a year. The estab- 
blishment of safe communication with the Victoria Nyanza is a work 
which remains yet to be accomplished. The distance from the Albert 
Lake is not a long one; but navigation of the Victoria Nile or Somer- 
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set River, which connects the two lakes, is impossible, on account of 
the numerous marshes and cataracts which occur in its course. An 
overland road is therefore necessary, and for this the most direct 
route lies through the territory of Mtesa. He, however, hesitated to 
give permission for this way to be made use of. Colonel Gordon 
believes that his consent may be won by playing off against him the 
hostile power of Usoga, which offers an alternative route between 
the two lakes. The whole available force. composing the expedition 
was 2,000 men; and these had to be so divided, in order to protect 
the posts in the rear, that Gordon himself generally advanced with a 
mere handful of men. He has proved himself a good ruler, and left 
the province in a state of order and tranquillity. The natives referred 
to him for settlement of their quarrels ; his own men, draughted from 
the Egyptian prisons or enlisted from unfriendly tribes, are all de- 
voted to him; and he is known throughout the Nile district as a 
just and fearless ruler. In his efforts for the suppression of the 
slave-trade he was only partly successful, as he had not the cordial 
support of the native officials, who favour the slave-traders when 
they can, and only punish them when they must, and he was there- 
fore able only to repress it in those instances which came under his 
immediate notice. Whether the Egyptian Government itself is sincerely 
desirous of annihilating the slave-trade is very doubtful. In previous 
expeditions equipped and despatched with this avowed object— 
especially those of 1857, 1862, and that under Sir Samuel Baker 
(1869-1872)—little was accomplished beyond the destruction of 
some of the slave-hunters’ stations, whilst the slaughter of the 
natives, burning of their villages, and seizure of their cattle do not 
tend to confirm the humanitarian professions of the rulers of Egypt. 
Now that Colonel Gordon has again been despatched to “the Pro- 
vince of the Equator,” there is ground for hope that the death-knell 
of this traffic is sounded. In a letter from Cairo, dated February 
17 of this year, he says: “‘His Highness to-day has signed the 
firman. He could not have given me greater powers. He has given 
me over the Soudan, in addition to the Province of the Equator and 
the littoral of the Red Sea, absolute authority over the finance, &c. 
I am astounded at the powers he has placed in my hands. With the 
Governor-Generalship of the Soudan, it will be my fault if slavery 
does not cease, and if these vast countries are not open to the world. 
So there is an end of slavery if God wills, for the whole secret of 
the matter is in the government of the Soudan, and if the man who 
holds that government is against it, it must cease.” 


FREDERICK A. EDWARDS. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF FOOD. 


RANCIS BACON has laid it down as an axiom that experiment 
is the foundation of all real progress in knowledge. ‘“ Man,” 
he said, “as the minister and interpreter of nature, does and under- 
stands as much as his observations on the order of nature permit 
him, and neither knows nor is capable of more.”! It would seem, 
then, as if there could be no subject on which man should be better 
informed than on the value of various articles of food, and the 
quantity in which each should be used. On most branches of experi- 
mental inquiry, a few men in each age—perhaps but for a few ages in 
succession—have pursued for a longer or shorter portion of their 
life, a system of experiment and observation. But on the subject of 
food or diet all men in all ages have been practical experimenters, 
and not for a few years only, but during their entire life. One would 
expect, then, that no questions could be more decisively settled than 
those which relate to the use or the abuse of food. Everyone ought 
to know, it might be supposed, what kinds of food are good for the 
health, in what quantity each should be taken, what changes of diet 
tend to correct this or that kind of ill-health, and how long each change 
should be continued. 

Unfortunately, as we know, this is far from being the case. We 
all eat many things which are bad for us, and omit to eat many things 
which would be good for us. We change our diet, too often, without 
any consideration, or from false considerations, of the wants of the 
body. When we have derived benefit from some change of diet, 
we are apt to continue the new diet after the necessity for it has 
passed away. As to quantity, also, we seldom follow well-judged 
rules. Some take less nutriment (or less of some particular form of 
nutriment) than is needed to supply the absolute requirements of the 
system ; others persistently overload the system, despite all the 
warnings which their own experience and that of others should afford 
of the mischief likely to follow that course. 


' Closely following in this respect his illustrious namesake Roger, who writes, 
in the sixth chapter of his Ofus Majus, ‘‘ Sine experientid nihil sufficienter sciri 


potest. - 
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It is only of late years that systematic efforts have been made to 
throw light on the subject of the proper use of food, to distinguish 
between its various forms, and to analyse the special office of each 
form. I propose to exhibit, in a popular manner, some of the 
more important practical conclusions to which men of science 
have been led by their investigations into these questions. 

The human body has been compared to a lamp in which a flame 
is burning. In some respects the comparison is a most apt one, as 
we shall see presently. But man does more than /ive; he works— 
with his brain or with his muscles. And therefore the human frame 
may be more justly compared to a steam-engine than to the flame of 
alamp. Of mere life, the latter illustration is sufficiently apt, but it 
leaves unillustrated man’s capacity for work ; and since food is taken 
with two principal objects—the maintenance of life and the renewal 
of material used up in brainwork and muscular work—we shall find 
that the comparison of man to a machine affords a far better illus- 
tration of our subject than the more common comparisons of the life 
of man to a burning flame, and of food to the fuel which serves to 
maintain combustion. 

There is, however, one class of food, and, perhaps, on the whole, the 
most important, the operation of which is equally well illustrated by 
either comparison. ‘The sort of food to which I refer may be termed 
heat-maintaining food. - I distinguish it thus from food which serves 
other ends, but of course it is not to be understood that any article of 
diet serves so/ely the end of maintaining heat. Accordingly, we find 
that heat-maintaining substance exists in nearly all the ordinary 
articles of food. Of these there are two—sugar and fat—which may 
be looked on as special “ heat-givers.” Starch, also, which appears 
in all vegetables, and thus comes to form a large proportion of our 
daily food, is a heat-giver. In fact, this substance only enters the 
system in the form of sugar, the saliva having the power of converting 
starch (which is insoluble in water) into sugar, and thus rendering it 
soluble and digestible. 

Starch, as I have said, appears in all vegetables. But it is found 
more freely in some than in others. It constitutes nearly the whole 
substance of arrowroot, sago, and tapioca, and appears more or less 
freely in potatoes, rice, wheat, barley, and oats. In the process of 
vegetation it is converted into sugar; and thus it happens that vege- 
table diet—whether presenting starch in its natural form to be converted 
into sugar by the consumer, or containing sugar which has resulted 
from a process of change undergone by starch—is in general heat- 
maintaining. Sugar is used as a convenient means of maintaining 
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the heat-supply ; for in eating sugar we are saved the trouble of con- 
verting starch into sugar. A love for sweet things is the instinctive 
expression of the necessity for heat-maintaining food. We see this 
liking strongly developed in children, whose rapid growth is con- 
tinually drawing upon their heat-supply. So far as adults are con- 
cerned, the taste for sweet food is found to prevail more in temperate 
than in tropical climes, as might be expected ; but, contrary to what 
we might at first expect, we do not find any increase in the liking for 
sweet food in very cold climates. Another and a more effective 
way of securing the required heat-supply prevails in such countries. 

As starch is converted into sugar, so by a further process sugar is 
converted into fat. It is by the conversion of sugar into fat that its 
heat-supplying power is made available. This conversion takes place 
in the vegetable as well as in the animal system, and thus fat appears 
in a variety of forms—as butter, suet, oil, and so forth. Now, precisely 
as sugar is a more convenient heat-supplier than starch, so fat ex- 
ceeds sugar in its power of maintaining animal heat. It has been calcu- 
lated that one pound of fat—whether in the form of suet, butter, or 
oil—will go as far towards the maintenance of animal heat as two 
pounds of sugar, or as two pounds and a half of starch. Thus it 
happens that in very cold countries there is developed a taste for 
such articles of food as contain most fat, or even for pure fat and its 
analogues—oil, butter, tallow, dripping, and other forms of grease. 

I have spoken of starch, sugar, and fat as heat-forming articles of 
food; but I must note their influence in the development of muscles 
and nerves. Without a certain proportion of fat in the food a 
wasting of the tissues will always take place ; for muscles and nerves 
cannot form without fat. And conversely, the best remedy for 
wasting diseases is to be found in the supply of some easily-digestible 
form of fatty food. Well-fatted meat, and especially meat in which 
the fat is to be seen distributed through the flesh, may be taken 
under such circumstances. Butter and salad oil are then also proper 
articles of food. Cream is still better, and cream cheeses may be 
used with advantage. It is on account of its heat-supplying and fat- 
forming qualities that cod-liver oil has taken its place as one of the 
most valuable remedies for scrofulous and consumptive patients. , 

But it must be noted that the formation of fat is not the object 
with which heat-supplying food is taken. It is an indication of 
derangement of the system when heat-giving food is too readily con- 
verted into fat. And in so far as this process of conversion takes 
place beyond what is required for the formation of muscles and 
nerves, the body suffers in the loss of its just proportion of heat- 
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supply. Of course, if too large an amount of heat-giving food is 
taken into the system, we may expect that the surplus will be de- 
posited in the form of adipose tissue. The deposition of fat in such 
a case will be far less injurious to the system than an excessive heat- 
supply would be. But when only a just amount of heat-giving food 
is taken, and in place of fulfilling its just office this food is converted 
into adipose tissue, it becomes necessary to inquire into the cause of 
the mischief. Technically, the evil may be described as resulting 
from the deficient oxygenation of the heat-supplying food. This 
generally arises from defective circulation, and may often be cured by 
a very moderate but systematic increase in the amount of daily exer- 
cise, or by the use of the sponge-bath, or, lastly, by such changes in 
the dress—and especially in the articles of attire worn next to the 
skin—as tend to encourage a freer circulation of the blood. The 
tendency to accumulate fat may sometimes be traced to the use of 
over-warm coverings at night, and especially to the use of woollen 
night-clothes. By attending to considerations of this sort, more 
readily and safely than by an undue diminution of the amount of 
heat-supplying food, the tendency to obeseness may frequently be 
corrected. 

In warm weather we should diminish the supply of heat-giving 
food. In such weather the system does not require the same daily 
addition to its animal heat, and the excess is converted into fat. Ex- 
periments have shown that despite the increased rate at which perspira- 
tion proceeds during the summer months, men uniformly fed throughout 
the year increase in weight in summer and lose weight in winter. 

So far as mere existence is concerned, heat-forming food may be 
looked upon as the real fuel on which the lamp of life is sustained. 
But man, considered as a working being, cannot exist without energy- 
forming food. All work, whether of the brain or of the limbs, 
involves the exhaustion of nervous and muscular matter ; and unless 
the exhausted matter be renewed, the work must come to an end. 
The supply of heat-giving food may be compared to the supply of 
fuel for the fire of a steam-engine. By means of this supply the fire 
is kept alive; but if the fire have nothing to work upon, its energies 
are wasted or used to the injury of the machine itself. The supply 
of water, and its continual use (in the form of steam) in the propul- 
sion of the engine, are the processes corresponding to the continual 
exhaustion and renewal of the muscles and nerves of the human 
frame. And the comparison may be carried yet further. We see 
that in the case of the engine the amount of smoke, or rather of car- 
bonic acid, thrown out by the blast-pipe is a measure of the vital 
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energy (so to speak) within the engine ; but the amount of work done 
by the engine is measured rather by the quantity of steam which is 
thrown out, because the elastic force of every particle of steam has 
been exerted in the propulsion of the engine before being thrown out 
through the blast-pipe. Ina manner precisely corresponding to this, 
the amount of carbonic acid gas exhaled by a man is a measure of the 
rate at which mere existence is proceeding; but the amount of work, 
mental or muscular, which the man achieves, is measured by the 
amount of used-up brain-material and muscle-material which is daily 
thrown off by the body. I shall presently show in what way this 
amount is estimated. 

In the composition of the muscles there is a material called fbrine, 
and in the composition of the nerves there is a material called a/bu- 
men. These are the substances! which are exhausted during mental 
and bodily labour, and which have to be renewed if we are to con- 
tinue working with our head or with our hands. Nay more, life 
itself involves work; the heart, the lungs, the liver, each internal 
organ of the body, performs its share of work, just as a certain pro- 
portion of the power of a steam-engine is expended in merely moving 
the machinery which it sets in action. If the waste of material in- 
volved in this form of work is not compensated by a continual and 
sufficient supply of fibrine and albumen, the result will be a gradual 
lowering of all the powers of the system, until some one or other 
gives way—the heart ceases to beat, or the stomach to digest, or the 
liver to secrete bile—and so death ensues. 

The fibrine and albumen in the animal frame are derived exclu- 
sively from vegetables. For although we seem to derive a portion of 
the supply from animal food, yet the fibrine and albumen thus sup- 
plied have been derived in the beginning from the vegetable kingdom. 
“It is the peculiar property of the plant,” says Dr. Lankester, “to be 
able, in the minute cells of which it is composed, to convert the car- 
bonic acid and ammonia which it gets from the atmosphere into 
fibrine and albumen, and by easy chemical processes we can separate 
these substances from our vegetable food. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
rice, all contain fibrine, and some of them also albumen. Potatoes, cab- 
bage, and asparagus contain albumen. It is a well-ascertained fact that 
those substances which contain most of these ‘ nutritious secretions,’ 


' Fibrine and albumen are identical in composition. Caseine, which is the 
coagulable portion of milk, is composed in the same manner. The chief distinc- 
tion between the three substances consists in their mode of coagulation; fibrine 
coagulating spontaneously, albumen under the action of heat, and caseine by the 
action of acetic acid. 
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as they have been called, support life the longest.” They change 
little during the process of digestion, entering the blood in a pure 
state, and being directly employed to renew the nervous and muscular 
matter which has been used up during work either mental or muscular. 
Thus the supply of these substances is continually being drawn upon. 
The carbon, which forms their principal constituent, is converted into 
carbonic acid; and the nitrogen, which forms about a sixth part of 
their substance, reappears in the nitrogen of urea, a substance which 
forms the principal solid constituent of the matter daily thrown from 
the system through the action of the kidneys. Thus the amount of 
urea which daily passes from the body affords a measure of the work 
done during the day. “ This is not,” says Dr. Lankester, “ the mere 
dream of the theorist ; it has been practically demonstrated that 
increased stress upon the nervous system, viz., brainwork, emotion, 
or excitement from disease, increases the quantity of urea and the 
demand for nitrogenous food. In the same manner the amount of 
urea is the representative of the amount of muscular work done.” 

It has been calculated that the average amount of urea daily 
formed in the body of a healthy man is about 470 grains. To supply 
this daily consumption of nitrogenous matter, it is necessary that 
about four ounces of flesh-forming substance should be consumed 
daily. It is important, therefore, to inquire how this substance may 
be obtained. The requisite quantity of albuminous and fibrinous 
matter “is contained,” says Dr. Lankester, “in a pound of beef; in 
two pounds of eggs; in two quarts of milk; ina pound of peas; 
in five pounds of rice; in sixteen pounds of potatoes; in two pounds 
of Indian meal ; in a pound and a half of oatmeal; and in a pound 
and three-quarters of flour.” A consideration of this list will show 
the importance of attending to the quality as well as the quantity of 
our food. A man of ordinary appetite might satisfy his hunger on 
potatoes or on rice, without by any means supplying his system with a 
sufficient amount of flesh-forming food. On the other hand, if a man 
were to live on bread and beef alone, he would load his system with 
an amount of nitrogenous food, although not taking what could be 
considered an excessive amount of daily nourishment. We see, also, 
how it is possible to continually vary the form in which we take the 
required supply of nitrogenous food, without varying the amount of 
that supply from day to day. 

The supply itself should of course also vary from day to day as 
the amount of daily work may vary. What would be ample for a 
person performing a moderate amount of work would be insufficient 
for one who underwent daily great bodily or mental exertions, and 
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would be too much for one who was taking holiday. It would 
appear, from the researches of Dr. Haughton, that the amount 
of urea daily formed in the body of a healthy man of average 
weight varies from 400 to 630 grains. Of this weight it appears 
that 300 grains results from the action of the internal organs. 
It would seem, therefore, that the amount of flesh-forming 
food indicated in the preceding paragraph may be diminished in 
the proportion of 47 to 40 in the case of a person taking the 
minimum of exercise—that is, avoiding all movements save those 
absolutely necessary for comfort or convenience. On the other 
hand, that amount must be increased in the proportion of 74 to 
63 in the case of a person (of average weight) working up to his 
full powers. It will be seen at once, therefore, that a hardworking 
man, whether labourer or thinker, must make good flesh-forming food 
constitute a considerable portion of his diet ; otherwise he would 
require to take an amount of food which would seriously interfere 
with his comfort and the due action of his digestive organs. For 
instance, if he lived on rice alone, he would require to ingest nearly 
seven pounds of food daily ; if on potatoes, he would require upwards 
of twenty-one pounds; whereas one pound and a third of meat 
would suffice to supply the same amount of flesh-forming food. 

Men who have to work, quickly find out what they require in the 
way of food. The Irishman who, while doing little work, will live 
contentedly on potatoes, asks for better flesh-forming food when 
engaged in heavy labour. In fact, the employer of the working-man, 
so far from feeling aggrieved when his men require an improvement 
in their diet, either as respects quality or quantity, ought to look on 
the want as evidence that they are really working hard in his service, 
and also that they have a capacity for continuous work. The man 
who lives on less than the average share of flesh-forming food is 
doing less than an average amount of work ; the man who is unable 
to eat an average quantity of flesh-forming food, is unad/e to do an 
average amount of work, “ ‘On what principle do you discharge 
your men?’ I once said,” relates Dr. Lankester, “to a railway con- 
tractor. ‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ it’s according to their appetites.’ ‘ But,’ I 
said, ‘ how do you judge of that?’ ‘ Why,’ he said, ‘ I send a clerk 
round when they are getting their dinners, and those who can’t eat 
he marks with a bit of chalk, and we send them about their 
business,’ ” 

At a lecture delivered at the Royal Museum of Physics and 
Natural History at Florence, by Professor Mantegazza, a few years 
since, the Professor dwelt on the insufficient food which Italians are 
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in the habit of taking, as among the most important causes of the 
weakness of the nation. “ Italians,” he said, “ you should follow as 
closely as you can the example of the English in your eating and in 
your drinking, in the choice of flesh-meat (in tossing off bumpers of 
your rich wines),' in the quality of your coffee, your tea, and your 
tobacco. I give you this advice, dear countrymen, not only as a 
medical man, but also as a patriot. It is quite evident, from the way 
millions of you perform the process which you call eating and drink- 
ing, that you have not the most elementary notions of the laws of 
physiology. You imagine that you are living. You are barely pro- 
longing existence on maccaroni and water-melons. You neither know 
how to eat nor how to drink. You have no muscular energy ; and, 
therefore, you have no continuous mental energy. The weakness of 
the individual, multiplied many millions of times, results in the col- 
lective weakness of the nation. Hence results insufficient work, and 
thence insufficient production. Thus the returns of the tax-collector 
and the custom-house officer are scanty, and the national exchequer 
suffers accordingly.” Nor is all this, strange as it may sound, the 
mere gossip of the lecture-room. “ The question of good feeding,” 
says Dr. Lankester, “ is one of national importance. It is vain to 
expect either brain or muscles to do efficient work when they are not 
provided with the proper material. Neither intellectual nor physical 
work can be done without good food.” 

We have now considered the two principal forms of food, the heat- 
forming—sometimes called the amy/aceous—constituents, and the flesh- 
forming or #itrogenous constituents. But there are other substances 
which, although forming a smaller proportion of the daily food, are yet 
scarcely less important. Returning to our comparison of the human 
system to a steam-engine—we have seen how the heat-forming and 
flesh-forming constituents of food correspond to the supply of fuel and 
water; but an engine would quickly fall into a useless state if the wear 
and tear of the material of which it is constructed were not attended to 
and repaired. Now, in the human frame there are materials which 
are continually being used up, and which require to be continually 
restored, if the system is to continue free from disease. These mate- 
rials are the mineral constituents of the system. Amongst them we 
must include water, which composes a much larger portion of our 
bodies than might be supposed. Seven-ninths of our weight consists 
simply of water. Every day there is a loss of about one-thirtieth 
part of this constituent of our system. The daily repair of this im+ 


' To this article of the Professor’s faith decided objection must be taken, however. 
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portant waste of material is not effected by imbibing a corresponding 
supply of water. A large proportion of the weight of water daily 
lost is renewed in the solid food. Many vegetables consist prin- 
cipally of water. This is notably the case with potatoes. Where 
the water supplied toa district is bad, so that little water is con- 
sumed by the inhabitants—at least, without the addition of some 
other substance—it becomes important to notice the varying pro- 
portion of water present in different articles of food. As an instance 
of this, I may call attention to a remarkable circumstance ob- 
served during the failure of the potato-crops in Ireland. Notwith- 
standing the great losses which the people sustained at that time, 
it was noticed that the amount of tea imported into Ireland ex- 
hibited a remarkable increase. This seemed at first sight a some- 
what perplexing phenomenon. The explanation was recognised in 
the circumstance that the potato—a watery vegetable, as we have said 
—no longer formed the chief portion of the people’s diet. Thus the 
deficiency in the supply of water had to be made up by the use of a 
larger quantity of fluid food ; and as simple water was not palatable to 
the people, they drank tea in much larger quantities than they had been 
in the habit of taking before the famine. 

But we have to consider the other mineral constituents of the 
system. 

If I were to run through the list of all the minerais which exist 
within the body, I should weary the patience of the reader, and per- 
haps not add very much to the clearness of his ideas respecting the 
constitution of the human frame. Let it suffice to state generally 
that, according to the calculations of physiologists, a human body 
weighing 154 pounds, contains about 174 pounds of mineral matter; 
and that the most important mineral compounds existing within 
the body are those which contain lime, soda, and potash. 
Without pretending to any strictly scientific accuracy in the 
classification, we may say that the lime is principally found in the 
bones, the soda in the blood, the potash in the muscles; and ac- 
cording as one or other of these important constituents is wanting in 
our food, so will the corresponding portions of the frame be found to 
suffer. 

We have a familiar illustration of the effects of unduly diminishing 
the supply of the mineral constituents of the body in the ravages 
which scurvy has worked amongst the crews of ships which have 
remained for a long period ill-supplied with fresh vegetables. Here 
it is chiefly the want of potash in the food which causes the mischief. 
An interesting instance of the rapid—almost startling—effects of food 
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containing potash, in the cure of men stricken by scurvy, is related 
by Dana. The crew of a ship which had been several months at 
sea, but was now nearing the land, were prostrated by the ravages of 
scurvy. Nearly all seemed hopelessly ill. One young lad was 
apparently dying, the livid spots which were spreading over his limbs 
seeming to betoken his rapidly approaching end. At this moment a 
ship appeared in view which had but lately left the land, and was 
laden with fresh vegetables. Before long large quantities of the 
life-bearing food had been transferred to the decks of the other ship. 
The instincts of life taught the poor scurvy-stricken wretches to 
choose the vegetable which of all others was best suited to supply the 
want under which their frames were wasting. They also were led by 
the same truthful instincts to prefer the raw to cooked vegetables. 
Thus the sick were to be seen eating raw onions with a greater 
relish than the gourmand shows for the most appetising viands. But 
the poor lad who was the worst of the sufferers had already lost the 
power of eating; and it was without a hope of saving his life that 
some of his companions squeezed the juice of onions between his 
lips, already quivering with the tremor of approaching death. He 
swallowed a few drops, and presently asked for more. Shortly he 
began to revive, and to the amazement of all those who had seen the 
state of prostration to which he had been reduced, he regained in a 
few days his usual health and strength. 

The elements which we require in order to supply the daily 
waste of the mineral constituents of the body are contained in 
greater or less quantities in nearly all the articles which man uses for 
food. But it may readily happen that, by adopting an ill-regulated 
diet, a man may not take a sufficient quantity of these important 
elements. It must also be noticed that articles of food, both animal 
and vegetable, may be deprived of a large proportion of their 
mineral elements by boiling ; and if, as often happens, the water in 
which the food has been boiled is thrown away, injurious effects can 
scarcely fail to result from the free use of food which has lost so 
important a portion of its constituent elements. Accordingly, when 
persons partake much of boiled meat, they should either consume the 
broth with the meat, or use it as soup on the alternate days. 
Vegetables steamed in small quantities of water (this water being 
taken with them), also afford a valuable addition to boiled meat. In 
fact, experience seems to have suggested the advantage of mixing 
carrots, parsnips, turnips, and greens with boiled meat ; but unfor- 
tunately the addition is not always made in a proper manner. If the 
vegetables are boiled separately in large quantities of water, and 
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served up after this water has been thrown away, more harm than 
good is done by the addition; since the appetite is satisfied with 
comparatively useless food, instead of being left free to choose, as it 
might otherwise do, such forms of food as would best supply the 
requirements of the system. Salads and uncooked fruits, for instance, 
contain saline ingredients in large proportion, and could be used 
advantageously after a meal of boiled meat. Potatoes are likewise 
a valuable article of food on account of the mineral elements con- 
tained in them. And there can be no doubt that the value of potatoes 
as an article of food is largely increased when they are cooked in 
their skins, after the Irish fashion. 

Lastly, we must consider those articles of food which promote 
the natural vital changes, but do not themselves come to form part 
of the frame, or, at least, not in any large proportion of their bulk. 
Such are tea, coffee, and cocoa; alcoholic drinks ; narcotics; and 
lastly, spices and condiments. We may compare the use of these 
articles of food to that of oil in lubricating various parts of a steam- 
engine. For, as the oil neither forms part of the heat-supply nor of 
the force-supply of the steam-engine, nor is used to replace the worn 
material of its structure, yet serves to render the movements of the 
machine more equable and effective, so the forms of food we are 
considering are neither heat-producing nor flesh-forming, nor do they 
serve to replace, to any great exent, the mincral constituents of the 
body, yet they produce a sense of refreshment accompanied with 
renewed vigour. It is difficult to determine in what precise way these 
effects are produced, but no doubt can exist as to the fact that they 
are really attributable to the forms of food to which we have assigned 
them. 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa owe their influence on the nervous system 
to the presence of a substance which has received the various names 
of theine, caffeine, and theobromine. It is identical in composition with 
piperine, the most important ingredient in pepper. It may be 
separated in the form of delicate white, silky crystals, which have a 
bitter taste. In its concentrated form this substance is poisonous, 
and to this circumstance must be ascribed the ill effects which follow 
from the too free use of strong tea or coffee. However, the instances 
of bad effects resulting from the use of “the cup which cheers but 
not inebriates ” are few and far between, while the benefits derived 
from it are recognised on all hands. It has, indeed, been stated that 
no nation which has begun to make use of tea, coffee, or cocoa, has 
ever given up the practice; and no stronger evidence can be required 
of the value of those articles of food. 
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Of alcoholic liquors it is impossible to speak so favourably. Theyare 
made use of, indeed, almost as extensively as tea or coffee ; they have 
been made the theme of the poet, and hailed as the emblems of all 
that is genial and convivial. Yet there can be little doubt that, when 
a balance is struck between the good and evil which have resulted 
to man from their use, the latter is found largely to preponderate. 
The consideration of these evils belongs, however, rather to the moralist 
than to the physiologist. I have here simply to consider alcoholic 
liquors as articles of food. There can be little doubt that, when used 
with caution and judgment, they afford in certain cases an important 
adjunct to those articles which are directly applied to the reparation 
of bodily waste. Without absolutely nourishing the frame, they 
ultimately lead to this end by encouraging the digestive processes 
which result in the assimilation of nutritive articles of food. But the 
quantity of alcohol necessary to effect this is far less than is usually 
taken even by persons who are termed temperate. It is also certain 
that hundreds make use of alcoholic liquors who have no necessity 
for them, and who would be better without them. Those who require 
them most are men who lead a studious sedentary life ; and it is such 
men, also, who suffer most from excess in the use of alcoholic 
liquors. 

It remains that I should make a few remarks on mistakes re- 
specting the quantity of food. 

Some persons fall into the habit of taking an excessive quantity 
of food, not from greediness, but from the idea that a large amount of 
food is necessary for the maintenance of their strength. They thus 
overtax the digestive organs, and not only fail of their purpose, but 
weaken instead of strengthening the system. Especially serious is 
the mistake often made by persons in delicate health of swallowing 
—no other word can be used, for the digestive organs altogether 
refuse to respond to the action of the mouth—large quantities of some 
concentrated form of food, such as even the strongest stomach could 
not deal with in that form. I knew a person who, though suffering 
from weakness such as should have suggested the blandest and 
simplest forms of food, adopted as a suitable breakfast mutton-chops 
and bottled stout, arguing, when remonstrated with, that he required 
more support than persons in stronger health. He was simply requiring 
his weak digestive organs to accomplish work which would have taxed 
the digestive energies of the most stalwart labourer working daily 
in the open air for many hours. 

On the other hand, a too abstemious diet is as erroneous in prin- 
ciple as a dict in excess of the natural requirements of the system 
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A diet which is simply too abstemious is perhaps less dangerous than 
persistent abstinence from the use of certain necessary forms of food. 
Nature generally suffices to prevent us from injuring ourselves by 
unwisely diminishing the quantity of food we take ; but, unfortunately, 
she is not always equally decided in her admonitions respecting the 
quality of our food. A man may be injuring his health through a 
deficiency in the amount either of the heat-forming or of the flesh- 
forming food which he consumes, and yet know nothing of the origin 
of the mischief. It may also be noted that systematic abstinence 
either as respects quantity or quality of food is much more dangerous 
than an occasional fast. Indeed, it is not generally injurious either 
to abstain for several days from particular articles or forms of food, 
or to remain for several hours beyond the usual interval between 
meals without food of any sort. On the contrary, benefit often arises 
from each practice. The Emperor Aurelian used to attribute the good 
health he enjoyed to his habit of abstaining for a whole day, once a 
month, from food of all sorts; and many have found the Lenten rules 
of abstinence beneficial. As a rule, however, change of diet is a 
safer measure than periodical fasting or abstinence from either heat- 
producing or flesh-forming food. It must be noticed, in conclusion, 
that young persons ought not, without medical advice, to fast or 
abstain for any length of time from the more important forms of 
food, as serious mischief to the digestive organs has frequently been 
known to follow from either course. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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REGIMENTAL DISTINCTIONS, TRA- 
DITIONS, AND ANECDOTES. 


T the present moment, when there is an idea of inflicting a 
mortal blow on esprit de corps by the formation of “ territorial 
regiments,” some information regarding the distinctions, traditions, and 
anecdotes of the different regiments may not prove uninteresting to 
the public. 

The senior regiments of cavalry are the rst and 2nd Life Guards 
and the Royal Horse Guards, constituting the Household Brigade. 
The first two took their origin from the four troops of Life Guards 
and one of Horse raised by Charles II. at the Restoration. The former 
comprised one troop called Scottish Life Guards, which was for some 
years always quartered in Scotland. This is the troop mentioned in 
“Old Mortality.” The Life Guards were all men of family, generally 
younger sons, and were officially and on parade addressed as “ Gentle- 
men of the Life Guards.” To each troop was attached a troop of 
Horse Grenadier Guards, composed of men of inferior social position. 
The troops of Horse Grenadier Guards—who were dragoons in- 
tended on occasion to act on foot with hand grenades and muskets 
—were, after a time, virtually separated from the Life Guards. The 
Life Guards—frequently called Horse Guards—were so highly pri- 
vileged that the captain was a colonel, the two lieutenants lieutenant- 
colonels, and the cornet and the guidon majors. There were also 
exempts with the rank of captain, brigadiers—originally corporals— 
with the rank of lieutenant, and sub-brigadiers—originally sub- 
corporals—who were cornets. The duties of non-commissioned officers 
were performed by select private gentlemen, who were termed “ right- 
hand men.” In 1756 the four senior “right-hand men” in each 
troop were appointed warrant officers with the title of quartermaster, 
and the four junior “right-hand men” “ corporals of Horse.” In 
1788 the corps of Life Guards, sometimes called “‘ Horse Guards,” 
and the Horse Grenadier Guards were converted into the first and 
second regiments of Life Guards. Up to that date the gentlemen of 
the Life Guards had purchased their appointments, and held them by 
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indenture. It was ordered that for the future all men of the Life 
Guards should be enlisted and attested. Being no longer required to 
provide their own horses and forage, their pay was reduced. The 
gentlemen of the Life Guards who wished to leave the service 
were pensioned. It may interest some of our readers to learn that 
the Portman Street Barracks, demolished about a score of years ago, 
was for some time occupied by the Horse Grenadier Guards. The 
origin of Goldstick and Silverstick was the Rye House Plot. After 
that event, one of the captains, carrying an ebony staff with a gold head, 
a junior officer with a silver-headed staff, and .two brigadiers with 
ivory-headed truncheons remained in immediate attendance on the 
sovereign from morning till night. In the early part of the reign of 
George III. the attendance of the officers bearing the ivory trun- 
cheons was dispensed with, but on all state occasions the Goldstick 
and Silverstick—i.e. a colonel and a lieutenant-colonel of the House- 
hold cavalry—are still in attendance on the Queen. It is a tacit rule, 
rarely departed from, that the Goldstick must be a Peer. Formerly 
there was only one gold and one silver stick, which were handed from 
officer to officer as the duty changed hands. William IV., however, 
provided three gold sticks for the three colonels of Household cavalry. 
The story of the innovation is related in the “ Memoirs of Field- 
Marshal Viscount Combermere.” It appears that the King summoned 
the three colonels—one of whom was the Duke of Cumberland—to 
Windsor, and commenced with a complaint that, whenever the gold 
stick was wanted, it was sure to have been mislaid or not to have been 
handed over by the last officer who held it. After reprimanding his 
astonished auditors for their carelessness, he said: “ Now, my Lords, I 
understand etiquette better than anyone, and have provided a gold stick 
for each colonel, so that there may be no more excuses on the subject,” 

and with that he distributed three batons amongst them. The House- 

hold cavalry, now so universally popular with the public, were at one 

time in great disfavour with the lower classes of Londoners on 
account of the energetic manner in which they performed their 
duty on the occasion of the arrest of Sir Francis Burdett. In 
consequence, they were for years afterwards vulgarly called “ Pic- 
cadilly Butchers.” The officers are now for the most part members 

of the best families in the kingdom, but at one period there was a 
large infusion of men connected with trade. They were in con- 

sequence derisively spoken of by their comrades of the Foot Guards 
as “Cheeses.” Everyone is familiar with the appearance of the 

cream-coloured charger ridden by the kettle-drummer in each regi- 

ment of Life Guards. It may not, however, be generally known that 

this horse is always presented by the Queen. 
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The Royal Horse Guards Blue, or the “Blues,” as they are 
familiarly called, now form an acknowledged portion of the House- 
hold Cavalry Brigade. They were originally officially termed the 
“King’s Own Regiment of Horse Guards,” but more generally the 
“ Earl of Oxford’s Regiment.” In 1690 they received the name of 
“Oxford Blues,” to distinguish the regiment from a Dutch regiment of 
horse, likewise clothed in blue, which served with it in Ireland. From 
the first they had a close connection with the Court, and were constantly 
employed in escorting the sovereign, save from 1763 till 1804. Mr. 
Cannon, in his official history of the regiment, considers that it was 
at first relieved from Court duties in order to enable it to recruit and 
rest after the fatigues of the Seven Years’ War, and afterwards treated 
as an ordinary cavalry regiment through the influence of the Life 
Guards. It is certain, whatever the cause, that it was so treated. In 
1804 it was brought to Windsor, where it remained till 1821, when 
for the first time it resumed its former duties in London, and was 
regularly incorporated with the Household Brigade. Even now, 
however, there is a distinction between it and the other two regiments. 
In the Life Guards the major is major and lieutenant-colonel, while 
in the Blues he is only major and drevet lieutenant-colonel. 

George III., from his constant residence at Windsor, had been 
brought much into contact with the Blues, and was for many years in 
the habit of wearing its uniform. Upon his death the suit was pre- 
sented to the corps, and has been carefully preserved by it. There 
was long current in the army a tradition, which many not very old 
soldiers will perhaps call to mind, that the Blues were deprived of 
their gold lace for having run away during the campaign in Flanders 
in 1794. It is needless to say that the report was quite without 
foundation. The facts of the case are as follows: During the 
absence of four troops of the regiment on service their new clothing 
became due. A parade uniform being deemed unsuited for the field, 
a plain one was issued. On their return their colonel, in order to 
add to his emoluments from clothing, established uniformity by 
ordering the gold-laced coats of the home troops to be laid aside, 
and coats of the same pattern as those of the other four to be worn 
instead. 

The rst (“The King’s”) Dragoon Guards, styled by soldiers for 
brevity the “ K.D.G.’s,” was raised in 1685, and given the title of 
“Queen’s Regiment of Horse.” On the accession of George I. it was 
renamed the “ King’s Regiment of Horse.” In his reign it furnished, in 
turn with other regiments of horse, detachments to assist the Life 
* Guards in the performance of London duties. After the suppression 
Q2 
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of the rebellion of 1745-46, several regiments, and amongst others 
the King’s Regiment of Horse, were, for economy’s sake, converted 
into dragoons. Those regiments were, however, compensated as 
regards their feelings by being styled Dragoon Guards. In 1810, the 
colonels of the two regiments of Life Guards being employed on the 
staff, the colonel of the rst Dragoon Guards performed the duty of 
Goldstick in waiting, an honour never before or after granted to any 
but the colonel of Household cavalry. 

Of the znd Dragoon Guards, or Bays, we are in possession of no 
particular traditions. It was raised in 1685 as a regiment of horse, 
and has always distinguished itself. 

The 3rd Dragoon Guards was raised at the same time. Perhaps 
its most famous achievement was the capture of the standard and 
kettle-drums of the Bavarian Horse Guards at the battle of Ramillies. 
It was, on its being first raised, a regiment of cuirassiers, as were also 
nine other regiments besides the Life Guards. They were originally 
called “ Arran’s Cuirassiers,” their first colonel being the Earl of Arran. 
After the suppression of the rebellion of 1745 the regiment, which 
had been for upwards of three-quarters of a century on the Irish 
establishment, was designated “ The First Irish Horse,” and, from the 
colour of the facings, frequently spoken of as the “ Blue Horse.” In 
1764, the regiment being in Dublin, the following curious garrison 
order was issued :— 

DUBLIN: Yanuary 31, 1764. 


Lieutenant-General Fowkes recommends to the officers of the garrison that 
they would not play at the Castle whilst on duty; and that the officers of the 
Horse Guards will avoid mixing with the ladies in the drawing-room, on account 
of the inconvenience of spurs to the ladies’ hoop petticoats. 

(Signed) D. GRANT, Captain 52nd Regiment, 
for the Major of Brigade. 


In 1788 the regiment received the appellation of “ 4th Dragoon Guards.” 
The sth Dragoon Guards, raised in 1685, received the title of “‘ 7th 
Horse,” but was more commonly called “ Shrewsbury’s Cuirassiers.” 
At the forcing of the French lines in Flanders by the Duke of 
Marlborough on July 18, 1705, the 7th, or Cadogan’s Horse, as they 
were then termed, charged the Bavarian Horse Grenadier Guards, 
drove them from the field, and captured four standards. In 1746 
the title of the regiment was changed to “2nd Irish Horse,” but 
trom that day to this the regiment has, from the colour of the facings, 
been familiarly known as the “Green Horse.” In 1788 it was 
constituted the 5th Dragoon Guards. In 1816 Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, afterwards King of the Belgians, was appointed colonel, 
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and the regiment received the title of the “Princess Charlotte of 
Wales’s Regiment of Dragoon Guards.” 

The 6th Dragoon Guards (Carabineers) was raised in 1685 as a 
regiment of cuirassiers; received the title of the “Queen Dowager’s 
Regiment,” and ranked as the 9th Horse. At the conclusion of the 
war in Ireland King William rewarded the regiment for its good 
service with the title of “Carabineers.” It was sometimes officially 
designated the “King’s Carabineers.” It took rank, however, as 
the 8th Regiment of Horse from 1790, one of the senior regiments 
having been disbanded. In 1746 it became the 3rd Irish Horse, 
and in 1788 the 6th Dragoon Guards. This regiment has a brilliant 
record. At Blenheim it overthrew the French gendarmes; at 
Ramillies it vanquished the Spanish Horse Guards and captured the 
colours of the French Royal Regiment of Bombardiers; at Malplaquet 
it beat the Household cavalry of France. Its subsequent services are 
too well known to need mention. There was, however, one curious 
incident in its career. In the attack on Buenos Ayres, under General 
Whitelocke, the Carabineers and the 9th Dragoons were dismounted 
and employed in the assault. They fought well and lost many men 
in this unfortunate affair, which ended, as is known, in the capitu- 
lation of the whole British force. 

The 7th or Princess Royal’s Regiment of Dragoon Guards owed 
its origin to the following circumstance : When the Prince of Orange 
landed in England in 1688, the Earl of Devonshire joined him with 
a number of yeomen and gentry. He was rewarded by an order 
to raise, from the partisans of the Prince and the Protestant soldiers 
in James’s disbanded regiments, a regiment of cuirassiers, taking rank 
as the roth Horse. In 1720 Colonel Ligonier was appointed colonel 
of the regiment, and for twenty-nine years it was familiarly known as 
“ Ligonier’s Horse.” In 1693 its designation had been changed from 
“roth” to “8th Horse.” In 1746 its title was again changed to “4th 
Irish Horse,” it being on the Irish establishment; and from its facings 
it was called the “ Black Horse.” In 1788 it was, with several other 
regiments, reduced to the rank and pay of a dragoon regiment ; but, 
as on previous occasions of a similar reduction, the blow was softened 
by the title “Guards” being appended. In the same year, on the 
application of the colonel, the title of “ Princess Royal’s Dragoon 
Guards” was granted. This gallant corps has fought in many battles, 
but in none did it obtain more distinction than in the battle of Dettingen. 
Engaged with the Household cavalry of France, Ligonier’s Horse were 
at one time surrounded by an enormous mass of the enemy, and had to 
fight desperately for existence and victory. Cornet Richardson, 
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carrying one of the standards, was isolated in the throng. Summoned 
to surrender, he sternly refused, and was at once set upon by a crowd 
of French horsemen. In the course of a few moments he received 
upwards of thirty sabre-cuts on his body and through his clothes. 
His standard and standard-staff were also much hacked about. The 
_ very fury and number of his assailants, however, preserved him from 
instant death; and when the French cavalry were at length driven off 
the field, the gallant cornet, though faint and covered with blood, still 
held fast his precious charge. Marvellous to relate, he survived his 
numerous wounds. Among the trophies captured by Ligonier’s Horse 
were a pair of kettle-drums, which were presented to them after the 
action, and were in 1839—perhaps still are—used by the band. For 
the gallantry displayed by the regiment, its intrepid colonel, General 
Ligonier, who, though he had received two wounds, refused to quit 
his post, was called to the front by the King and created a knight 
banneret. At Fontenoy the esprit de corps of Ligonier’s Horse was 
exemplified in a manner very creditable to all concerned. At the 
beginning of the action, Private Thomas Stevenson’s horse being shot 
under him, he did not rejoin his regiment till the evening of the fol- 
lowing day. To use the words of Cannon, in his official record 
of the regiment, “every man was proud of being a Ligonier, and 
when Stevenson joined his troop his comrades accused him of un- 
worthy conduct, and refused to permit him to remain within the lines. 
The man demanded a trial, and a court martial was assembled on the 
following day to investigate his conduct, when he produced Lieutenant 
Izard of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, who stated that, on the morning 
of the day of action, the prisoner addressed him, acquainted him with 
the death of his (the prisoner’s) horse, and requested permission to 
carry a firelock in the grenadier company under him. The prisoner’s 
request was granted ; he behaved throughout the day with uncommon 
intrepidity, and was one of the nine grenadiers whom he (the evi- 
dence) brought out of the action. Stevenson was immediately 
restored to his troop with honour, and was promoted on the following 
day to a lieutenancy in the Fusiliers.” 

The 1st or Royal Dragoons and the znd (North British) Dragoons 
(Scots Greys) are both among the oldest and the most distinguished 
of our cavalry regiments. Each has on its appointments an eagle, in 
commemoration of their exploits at Waterloo. In that great battle 
Captain Clarke of the Royals, and Sergeant Ewart of the Greys, took 
each an eagle after slaying the bearer. The Greys at Ramillies cap- 
tured the standard of the Régiment du Roi. The Royals were raised 
in £681, and the Greys in 1678—that is to say, two troops were raised 
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in that year, but the regiments were not regularly formed till 1681. 
Lieutenant-General Dalziel, a stout old soldier who had served in the 
Russian army, was the first colonel of the Greys. He was almost as 
great a terror to the Covenanters as Claverhouse. ‘The regiment was 
first mounted on white horses in 1699. In 1702 they were called 
the “Grey Dragoons” and the “Scots Regiment of White Horses.” 
In 1707 they received the title of “ Royal Regiment of North British 
Dragoons,” and numbered the 2nd Dragoons in 1713. They were in . 
1822 almost purely Scotch. In 1861 there were 322 Scotch, 247 English, 
and 53 Irish. The number of Scotch in the regiment has very much 
fallen off of late, owing to the practice of recruiting extensively in 
London. The Greys are known in the barrack-room by the nickname 
of “ Bubbly Jocks,” owing to their dress—“ bubbly jock” being Scotch 
for a turkey cock. On April 2, 1877, an announcement appeared in 
the “ Gazette ” that the Greys were in future to be styled the “ Royal 
Scots Greys.” 

The 3rd Hussars was raised in 1685, and styled the “ Queen Con- 
sort’s Regiment of Dragoons,” converted into “ Light Dragoons” in 
1820,and a few years ago into “ Hussars.” The regiment, from an early 
period of its history, enjoyed the privilege of kettle-drums—an honour 
which regimental tradition declares was granted in consequence of 
the capture by it of some kettle-drums from the enemy at Aghrim. 
Mr. Cannon, however, the historian of the regiment, believes they were 
taken, not at Aghrim, but at Dettingen. At the latter battle the 3rd 
Dragoons sustained a fierce conflict with nine squadrons of the French 
Household cavalry, cutting through the latter three times. Of the 
three cornets carrying standards, two were wounded and the third had 
two horses killed under him. The standards themselves were totally 
destroyed by shot and sabre-cuts. One was very nearly captured. 
The cornet, receiving a wound in the wrist, dropped the standard. 
Private Thomas Brown, seeing what had happened, tried to dismount 
to pick it up, but ere he could quit the saddle he lost two fingers by a 
sabre-cut, and his horse ran off with him into the French lines. Re- 
covering control over the animal, he rode back towards his regiment. 
While doing so he perceived the standard being carried off by a 
gendarme. This man he attacked and slew, catching the standard 
as it fell from the dying foeman’s hand. He then placed the standard 
between his leg and the saddle, and made a dash at the enemy, who 
strove to intercept him. He managed to cut his way back, but in 
doing so received seven wounds in the head, face, and body, and his 
hat was pierced by three bullets. 

This regiment was at one time called “ Bland’s Dragoons,” and an 
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anecdote is related which strongly illustrates the character of the 
military chaplains of the middle of the last century. The authorities 
thought that by appointing a chaplain to each regiment the religious 
and moral tone of the officers would be improved. It, however, 
was found that, instead of the chaplain improving the officers, 
the latter corrupted him, and we learn that a chaplain of Bland’s 
Dragoons challenged, fought, and killed an officer of another regi- 
ment. This and similar incidents led to the abolition of regimental 
chaplains. 

The 4th Hussars was raised in 1685, and styled the “ Princess of 
Denmark’s Regiment of Dragoons ;” in 1788 it received the designa- 
tion of the “ Queen’s Own Regiment of Dragoons.” In 1818 it was 
constituted a corps of light dragoons ; and it was, a few years back, 
converted into hussars. At Steinkirk and some other of its earlier 
actions it was dismounted, and fought on foot with musket and bayo- 
net. This regiment was once the cause of a serious political crisis. 
Its colonelcy having become vacant in 1710, Queen Anne wished tu 
confer it on Colonel Hill, brother of her Majesty’s favourite Mrs. 
Masham. The Duke of Marlborough objected to Colonel Hill’s 
youth and, finding the Queen resolute, withdrew from the Court. So 
great was the political turmoil caused by this act of the Duke, that 
the Queen at length gave way. The regiment wore red coats till 
1818, when blue coats were substituted. In 1832 it was supplied with 
scarlet clothing, but blue was renewed in 1842. 

The 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers has been so recently raised that it 
has no traditions. 

The 6th (Inniskillings) was formed out of the Protestant yeomen 
of Ulster, and first tasted blood at the Boyne, where they greatly 
distinguished themselves. 

The 7th Hussars was originally a corps of heavy cavalry, formed 
from independent troops raised in Scotland by the partisans of 
William and Mary. Disbanded in 1714, it was raised again the fol- 
lowing year, and styled the “Princess of Wales’s Own Royal Regiment 
of Dragoons.” It was chiefly composed of two troops taken from the 
Royal Dragoons and three from the Greys. The memory of its 
Scotch origin is preserved by the practice of playing “The Garb 
of Old Gaul” when marching past at a walk, and “ Hieland 
Laddie” when trotting past. In 1727 it received the title of the 
“Queen’s Own Regiment of Dragoons.” In 1783, being converted 
into light dragoons, blue clothing was adopted. In 1807 it was con- 
verted into a corps of hussars, and received the title of the “7th 
or Queen’s Own Regiment of Hussars.” In 1830 scarlet were sub- 
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stituted for blue pelisses; the latter were, however, restored 
in 1842. 

The 8th (Royal Irish) Hussars was raised in Ireland in 1693, and 
was at first known as “Cunningham’s Dragoons.” The regiment was 
disbanded in 1714, but raised again in the following year and restored 
to its former rank in the army. It was then known as “ Pepper’s 
Dragoons.” In 1775 it was constituted a corps of light dragoons, and 
two years later was styled the “ King’s Royal Irish Regiment of Light 
Dragoons.” It was converted into hussars in 1824. During the War 
of Succession it overthrew and annihilated a corps of Spanish 
cavalry. The men equipped themselves with the cross-belts of their 
adversaries, and for many years afterwards were allowed, in com- 
memoration of the event, to wear their sword-belts over their right 
shoulder, the same as regiments of horse, instead of round the waist, 
like dragoons. In 1812, at the siege of the fortress of Callinger, a 
squadron of the 8th, contrary to the usual practice of cavalry, furnished 
working parties. In the attack on the Goorkha fortress of Kalunga 
in 1814, a portion of the 8th were dismounted and took part in the 
assault. There is a tradition in the regiment that the dragoons were 
employed on this service to shame the backwardness of some of the 
infantry. 

The 9th (Queen’s Royal) Lancers was raised in the south of Eng- 
land in 1715 by Major-General Wynne, who gave his name to the 
corps. In 1783 the regiment was converted from dragoons into light 
dragoons, and in the following year the clothing was changed from 
scarlet to blue. In 1816 it became a corps of lancers. The 1oth 
Hussars has for nearly a century been one of the crack corps ot 
the service. It was raisedin 1715 asa regiment of dragoons, consti- 
tuted a regiment of light dragoons with the title of “ Prince of Wales’s 
Own Light Dragoons” in 1783, and converted into hussars. In 1793 
the Prince of Wales was appointed commandant. Owing to this 
circumstance the corps was frequently quartered at Brighton, Houns- 
low, and other good stations, and there was great competition for 
commissions in the regiment. Among the officers who, at the close 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries, held 
commissions in it, we may mention the Duc de Grammont, whose son 
now commands the camp at Chalons, and the notorious Beau 
Brummell. As may be imagined, the latter took little trouble to 
learn his duties, and it is related that he only knew his troop by a 
blue-nosed man on the right of it. One day this man was trans- 
ferred to another troop, and Brummell, being consequently misled, 
took up a wrong position. Shouted at by the colonel to correct his 
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mistake, he looked round, saw the blue-nosed man in his usual relative 
position, and nodded his head as much as to say, “ I knew I was right.” 
He did not long remain in the corps. A story is told that the dandy 
officers of the roth were too great exquisites to dance. One evening 
they went to a ball, and, lounging listlessly about as usual, were asked 
by the lady of the house to find partners. She was, however, rebuffed 
with “Thanks; the roth never dance,” drawled out in the most 
listless way imaginable. She made no remark at the time, but when 
supper was announced addressed the dandies as follows: “ The roth 
never sup. Good evening, gentlemen.” 

These dandies, however, fought splendidly, and were so covetous 
of glory as to be enraged by not being allowed on a certain occasion 
to charge the enemy—at Orthes, we think. They sent a round robin 
to Colonel St. Quentin, their commanding officer, reproaching him 
for his backwardness. A court of inquiry was held. The colonel’s 
reputation was cleared, and the officers dispersed among different 
regiments. ‘Their places being supplied by officers from various 
corps, the roth received the name of the “ Elegant Extracts.” 

The 11th Hussars was raised as a corps of dragoons in 1715 ; in 
1783 converted into light dragoons; in 1840 honoured by the 
appointment of the late Prince Consort as their colonel, on which 
occasion they were transformed into hussars, and received the title 
of “ Prince Albert’s Own Hussars.” Their uniform-—originally scarlet 
—was changed to blue in 1784, changed back to scarlet in 1830, 
and again changed to blue in 1840. The notorious Lord Cardigan 
was for some time lieutenant-colonel of this regiment, and made 
himself obnoxious to his officers by his overbearing demeanour. 
On one occasion he reprimanded Captain Reynolds for causing hock 
to be poured out of a black bottle, and that officer was ever after 
known as “ Black-bottle Reynolds.” The services of the 11th in 
Egypt are commemorated by the Sphinx and “Egypt” on the 
appointments. This regiment is known as the “Cherry-pickers,” 
from the colour of their trousers. 

The 12th (the Prince of Wales’s Royal) Lancers was raised at 
Reading in 1715 as a regiment of dragoons. In 1768 it was styled 
the “ Prince of Wales’s Regiment,” and converted into light dragoons. 
In 1784 its uniform was changed from scarlet to blue; in 1815 it 
was constituted a corps of lancers, and in 1817 received the title of 
“ Prince of Wales’s Own Lancers;” in 1830 it resumed scarlet cloth- 
ing, which in 1842 was again changed to blue; in 1794, part of the 
regiment being at Civita Vecchia, the Pope presented each of the 
officers with a gold medal to commemorate his opinion of the good 
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conduct of the corps. Landing in Egypt in 1801, 250 men of the 
12th and 26th Light Dragoons forced a French convoy, escorted by 
598 officers and men—120 belonging to the Dromedary Corps—to 
surrender. Among the trophies captured were one gun and a standard. 
This is the only regiment besides the 11th Hussars which bears the 
Sphinx and “ Egypt” on its appointments. 

The 13th Hussars, raised in the midland counties as a regiment 
of dragoons, were constituted light dragoons in 1784, when their 
clothing was changed from scarlet to blue, with light green facings ; 
resumed scarlet clothing with buff facings in 1832; received green 
facings in 1836 ; resumed blue clothing with buff facings, and were 
converted into hussars a few years ago. In the Peninsula the 13th 
and 14th Light Dragoons were nicknamed the “ Ragged Brigade,” from 
the rough usage which their clothes had undergone. The great friend- 
ship which had subsisted during the Peninsular war between these two 
regiments was cemented afresh when they met in 1841 at Canterbury. 
The 14th were about to embark for India, and presented their valuable 
mess-tables to their old comrades. Distinguished as have been the 
services of the 13th Hussars, their fame was somewhat clouded by 
the behaviour of the regiment in 1745 at Preston Pans, where they 
precipitately fled the field. A few gallant men and officers, however, 
stood by their brave commander, Colonel Gardiner, and were almost 
all killed, wounded, or captured. The 13th redeemed their character 
at Falkirk in the following year, covering the retreat of the infantry 
with great steadiness. The old seal used by the regiment when a 
regiment of heavy dragoons is still preserved. 

The 14th Hussars, raised as a regiment of dragoons in 1715, was 
in 1776 converted into light dragoons, and in 1784 its uniform was 
changed from scarlet to dark blue. In 1798 it received the designa- 
tion of the “ Duchess of York’s Own Light Dragoons ;” and, as her 
Royal Highness was a Princess of Prussia, the badge of the Prussian 
eagle was granted. At the same time its facings were changed from 
lemon yellow to orange. In 1830 it was authorised to bear the title 
of the “ King’s Light Dragoons,” and the facings were changed from 
orange to scarlet. In 1832 the King’s crest was added to its appoint- 
ments. Like the 13th, it behaved ill at Preston Pans, and had the 
further ill-luck a little more than a century later to incur much ob- 
loquy for its conduct at Chillianwallah. This obloquy was not, 
however, merited. The 14th was advancing to charge the enemy, 
when some one shouted “ Threes, about!” Thinking this an order, the 
regiment retired, and the fire being heavy a panic set in, and the 14th 
dashed in the utmost confusion to the rear, passing through a battery 
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of artillery and a field hospital in their mad rush. With these two 
exceptions the 14th has ever been an honour to the British army, 
especially at Villa del Puerco in 1810, when they charged a French 
square so home that Lieutenant-Colonel Talbot and eight men fell 
dead close to the bayonets—the former, indeed, on their very points. 

The 15th (the King’s) Hussars owed its origin to the following 
circumstances : In 1755 George II., appreciating the value of light 
cavalry, ordered a light troop to be added to nine regiments of dra- 
goons and horse. These nine troops were united under the command 
of Colonel George Eliot, afterwards celebrated for his defence of 
Gibraltar. These proved themselves so useful in the expeditions to 
the coast of France, that several entire regiments of light dragoons 
were raised. The first of these was the 15th, of which Colonel George 
Eliot was appointed colonel in 1759. It served in Germany during 
the Seven Years’ War, and several anecdotes of its exploits have been 
preserved in the regiment. Quoting from Cannon’s record : “On one 
occasion, after a repulse and a march of seventy miles in twenty-four 
hours, when scarcely a horse was able to walk, Major Erskine saw a 
regiment of French infantry formed with a morass in its rear ; and 
advancing he called upon the commanding officer to surrender, to 
prevent his men from being cut to pieces by a large body of cavalry 
that was approaching. This being refused, the major said: ‘Your 
blood must be upon your heads,’ and turned round to go back 
to the regiment ; the French called upon him to stay, and laying 
down their arms surrendered themselves prisoners of war.” On 
every occasion, indeed, “ Eliot’s Light Horse” distinguished them- 
selves ; and when, in 1766, the King asked General Eliot how he 
could recompense the regiment for its gallantry in war and good con- 
duct in peace, the general begged that it might be called the “ King’s 
Regiment.” The request was granted. In 1784 the clothing was 
changed from scarlet to blue, and the facings from blue to scarlet. 
In 1806 it was converted into a hussar regiment. The most dashing 
feat performed during the campaign in Flanders in 1794 was the 
action of Villiers-en-Couche. The French had intercepted the Em- 
peror of Germany on his way from Brussels to join the army. A 
force of cavalry, of which the van was composed of 186 officers and 
men of the 15th and 120 of the Leopold Hussars (Austrian), was 
sent out to drive off the French. The latter were found in force near 
Villiers-en-Couche. The supports missed their way, and General 
Otto, notwithstanding that he had only 306 men opposed to 10,000 
of the enemy, determined to attack at all hazards in order to save the 
Emperor. The 15th were ordered to attack in front, and the Leopold 
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Hussars to turn the left flank. A strong body of skirmishers attempted 
in vain to check the advance. Onward swept ourmen. The French 
cavalry now wheeled outward and broke, unmasking a line of infantry 
and guns. Unappalled, the 15th dashed at the line and rode through 
it. They then sprang at a large square composed of six battalions 
and dispersed it. The French cavalry, who had tried to rally in rear 
of their infantry, saw the 15th swooping down on them and fled in 
wild confusion. The Leopold Hussars also nobly performed their 
part, and the foe was pursued till the guns from Bouchain and the 
appearance of a force from that city caused the victors first to halt 
and then retire. On their return they were intercepted by some 
rallied French infantry, but these were again ridden through, not- 
withstanding a heavy fire of musketry and cannon ; and, the supports 
having arrived, the audacious band got clear off. The result of the 
fight was 1,200 of the enemy killed and wounded, and three 
guns captured, and the safety of the Emperor. The 15th lost, out of 
186 men engaged, 17 men and 19 horses killed, 1 officer bayoneted 
through the body, 12 men and 18 horses wounded. Of the eight 
officers present one was wounded and five had horses wounded under 
them. For this exploit all the eight officers, among whom was Sir 
Robert Wilson, received from the Emperor a gold medal, and after- 
wards were created Knights of the Order of Maria Theresa. The 
words “ Villiers-en-Couche” are borne on the appointments of this 
regiment. 

The 16th (the Queen’s) Lancers was raised as a regiment of light 
dragoons in 1759 by Lieutenant-Colonel John Burgoyne, well known 
as a politician and dramatist, but still better on account of the sur- 
render of Saratoga. In 1766 it received the designation of the 
“Queen’s Light Dragoons.” In 1784 its uniform was changed from 
scarlet to blue. It was constituted a regiment of lancers in 1815, 
and in 1832 resumed its scarlet clothing. It has served with dis- 
tinction all over the world, but its most famous achievement was 
breaking a Sikh square at Aliwal. Another incident of which it is 
justified in feeling proud was an exploit in the Peninsula. When 
Massena fell back from the lines of Torres Vedras, Sergeant Baxter, 
with six men of the 16th, headed the advanced guard of the British. 
Suddenly he came on a party of fifty French infantry cooking. The 
latter instantly seized their arms, but, regardless of odds, Baxter 
charged them, and, with the assistance of some peasants, made pri- 
soners one officer and forty-one men, the only casualty on his side 
being one man killed. 

The 17th (the Duke of Cambridge’s Own) Lancers were raised in 
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Hertfordshire as a regiment of light dragoons in 1759 by Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Hole. This officer had served with Wolfe, and, anxious 
that his men should imitate the glorious example of that hero, he 
obtained for his regiment a grant of the death’s-head—a skull and 
cross-bones—and “or glory” to be borne on the appointments. 
Hence the 17th to this day speak of themselves, and are called by 
others, the “Death or Glory Boys,” and the “Skull and Cross- 
bones.” Their clothing was changed from scarlet to blue in 1784, 
and in 1822 they were transformed into lancers. The title of “ Duke 
of Cambridge’s Own ” was granted last year to commemorate the fact 
that his Royal Highness, in the early part of his career, commanded 
this regiment. A most heroic act was performed by a trooper of the 
17th during the American War of Independence. A despatch of 
great importance was sent off through a country infested by the 
enemy. The bearer of the despatch was accompanied by Corporal 
O’Lavery of the 17th, who, from his known courage and experience, 
had been selected for the duty. Attacked before they had proceeded 
far, they were both severely wounded. The bearer of the despatch 
died in a few minutes ; but the corporal snatched the despatch from 
his hands, and, notwithstanding his own serious injuries, rode on till, 
from loss of blood, he fell from the saddle. Fearing that he might 
fall into the hands of the enemy, he concealed the document by 
thrusting it into his wound. The next day he was found by some of his 
own side. He could not speak, but pointed to his wound, in which, 
on search being made, the paper was found. The corporal died 
shortly after, the surgeon declaring that his injury had not been ori- 
ginally mortal, but had been made so by the insertion of the despatch. 
Lord Rawdon, commanding the portion of the army to which 
O’Lavery belonged, commemorated the classical heroism of the cor- 
poral by a monument erected in the brave soldier’s native county— 
Down. The 8th Hussars and 17th Lancers served much together 
and are great friends. They call themselves “ the twenty-fives.” 
The 18th, rgth, 20th, and 21st Hussars have not yet had an op- 
portunity of acquiring any fame, for though the 19th has received 
permission to inscribe “ Assaye and Niagara,” and the 2oth “ Penin- 
sula,” on their appointments, those honours were won by regiments 
with whom they have as only connection an identity of number. The 
rgth, 2oth, and 21st were raised during the Indian Mutiny, and at first 
were composed of men so short that they could barely groom their 
horses. For this reason they obtained in the army the nickname of 
the “ Dumpies.” Now in size, appearance, and efficiency they vie 
with any of the older regiments. W. W. KNOLLYs. 
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THE RIVER TYNE. 


EVERAL of our rivers have had their histories written. Who 
has not read with delight the “Book of the Thames,” by 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall? Dean Howson and others have 
lovingly recorded many of the quaint and noble stories that ren- 
dered “holy Dee” a renowned river from remotest ages, dating back, 
as the enthusiastic Welsh genealogists would have us believe, to the 
great Noachian Deluge. The Derwent of Cumberland, the Usk and 
Wye of Wales, and the Exe of Devonshire have each found his- 
torians in the last few years. But, so far as I am aware, no one has 
ever written a memoir of the Tyne beyond the dry statistics and 
history of her trade and manufactures, which, in company with those 
of Wear and Tees, appeared in a noble volume a few years ago. Yet 
I venture to say that no river in England is more worthy of a careful 
descriptive and historic treatment. I am not, of course, in these 
pages attempting a history of this glorious Northumbrian stream, but 
merely throwing together a few rough sketches to show what might 
be done were the subject fully followed up. 

Only a few weeks ago, when remarking to a learned friend the fact 
that each of our rivers, large and small, has some special individual 
characteristic, making it stand out in some one or other matter 
strikingly prominent from all its fellows, my friend laughed at me, 
calling me a river enthusiast, and saying: “No doubt, no doubt. We all 
know, for example, how coaly the Tyne is. Everyone will agree with 
you that there is no need to bring coals to Newcastle ; that river, at 
any rate, has a characteristic of its own—the filthiest, smokiest, most 
disagreeable river, not only in England, but in the universe, I verily 
believe it is. Why, the very vapour that rises from it blasts the trees 
along its banks ; and the grass, I am told, is withered and dead upon 
its sides for more than half its course. I speak from some experience. 
I was there early last spring, and I cannot conceive a drearier sight 
than the country about Newcastle, except the town itself and its 
filthy sewer of a river.” As if relenting a little, he added: “The 
trade and manufactures of the Tyne are grand in their way, no doubt; 
but the smoke and dirt hang such a perpetual pall of depression 
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over everything else that might appeal to the tastes of the non-trading 
part of the community, that I imagine no amount of enthusiasm could 
evoke interest out of such a subject.” 

Now, I have not transcribed one half of the unjust tirade uttered 
against this noblest of salmon rivers, which my friend chose to desig- 
nate as a filthy sewer! I admit I am a river enthusiast, as he called 
me ; and would there were a few more of the fraternity, who, if banded 
together, might cause some practical movement to issue from that 
mass of evidence on the pollution question, now reposing lifelessly in 
many expensively compiled parliamentary blue-books. Armed with 
the facts recorded in those books, and with a little enthusiasm where- 
with to burnish the weapons and make keen their edges, what a 
crusade might be started against the prevalent sordid self-interest, 
ignorance, and neglect which now combine to cast intolerable burdens 
upon our rivers, only too often converting large portions of them into 
a deplorable condition, fouling their bright, life-giving waters until 
they become turbid, pestilent streams, unlovely to look upon and 
deadly to drink! Although the Tyne to this day, as I shall show, 
holds its own without the help of the much-needed crusade, better 
perhaps than any other river in the land, I know full well that the 
views of my learned friend already quoted would be re-echoed by 
innumerable hasty visitors or railway passengers through Newcastle, 
who carry away with them a confused idea of a water-way wholly 
absorbed by its modern trade, and unpleasantly enveloped in noise 
and smoke. It is not many years since the present Inspectors of 
Salmon Fisheries advised that the two upper branches of the Tyne, 
because of the pollutions existing therein, should be blocked against 
the ascent of salmon. Happily the advice was disregarded ; but its 
having been given will show how not only hasty visitors, but even 
those whose business it was closely to examine into the condition of the 
river, were led, after making their inspection, to conclude that those 
upper waters had become unfit for the habitation of fish. Fifty, nay 
a hundred times and more, has it been reiterated to me: “A dirty, 
uninteresting river is the Tyne.” In fact, the Tyne somehow seems 
to have got a bad name for all save its coal mines and its trade. 
Of course Tynesiders know the truth about their river. I do not 
write for them, but for those who know nothing at all about it, beyond 
a vague idea as to its whereabouts on the map of England and its 
wealthy trade productions. 

Cradled in a district bounteously rich in geological formations, 
the Tyne is composed of two great branches and innumerable atten- 
dant rivulets and tributaries. The two branches rise about forty miles 
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apart from each other, and unite above Hexham. The southernmost, 
called South Tyne, has the place of honour, its topmost stream being 
considered the source or head of the river. It rises in Cumberland, 
among the fierce, tempestuous mountain heights of Cross Fell, 
“ Throne of the stormy winds,” as the wild legend-haunted mountain 
has well been styled. The northern branch is called the North 
Tyne. Many of its tiny streamlets stretch up through high moorlands, 
across the bog-buried pine forests of a now almost treeless region, to 
the very confines of Scotland, whence they draw their abundant water 
supply from the dense mists and heavy rain-clouds constantly passing 
along from the north to descend in torrents over the Cheviot Hills. 
Far down on the main stream, below where the two head branches 
unite, another considerable tributary-feeder, the Derwent, comes in 
from southward, carrying no small amount of water from Durham. 
One half of the main stream, from Ryton to the sea, belongs, 
according to riparian rules, to Durham; the Tyne here, as the 
Derwent, for most of its course, forming the boundary-line between 
the two counties ; but the major part of the waters lie in Northumber- 
land. The Tyne is essentially a Northumbrian river. Its length, 
from Tyne head to the sea, is sixty-eight miles ; if, however, the 
principal tributaries, North Tyne, Reed, the two Allens, east and 
west, Devilswater, and Derwent are included, we find a watercourse 
measuring in all some 200 miles. 

The industries and trade of the river are, no doubt, her most 
prominent features in the present day. Birthplace of the locomotive 
engine, “coaly Tyne” has, indeed, vast possessions, from source to 
sea, in the laborious restlessness of mining operations, coal exporta- 
tions, iron foundries, world-famed gun factories, pottery works, 
chemical works, and great ship-building yards. A most industrious 
river, as all will allow, it assuredly is; but, notwithstanding the ill 
things said of it, and the extraordinary hardships given it to bear on 
certain spots, the glory of the stream consists in this : unlike its com- 
peers in labour, the Tyne has not yet been, or ever, I trust, shall be, 
transformed into a mere machine-moving motive power, a burden- 
bearer of commodities, or a filthy sewer. This is the most distinctive 
quality of the river as regards its modern history, with all its 
carrying of ships, steamboats, and barges, its factories and forges, its 
mill-dams, its underground water-ways, its stream ceaselessly busy at 
lead mining, coal mining, turning of mill-wheels, printing of news- 
papers, and I know not what other wonderful works its great 
hydraulic engineers may have set it todo. Working from its very head 
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sea, it performs innumerable labours, yet, with them all, the Tyne still 
maintains its natural vitality. Its waters are alive with prime salmon 
to an extent that none other of our waters can boast in the present 
day, yet such as they all held in ancient days. The Mersey, the 
Medway, the Thames, each famed of old for an annual, ever-recurring 
good store of salmon, no longer possess a single specimen, The com- 
mon brown trout they may have in some more favoured spots, or chub, 
dace, roach, barbel, perch, or those less fastidious fishes which, unlike 
the lordly salmon, content themselves with artificially sluggish and 
much fouled streams ; but anglers, who would care little to sport 
among such small fry, know Tyne river well. Rod in hand, they who 
have traversed it throughout its breezy moorlands and meadows, and 
along its branching tributaries, and have tested for themselves its 
sporting qualities, know what bright sparkling waters, what grand 
unsullied deeps, what glorious rapids, in fine, what a fit habitat for 
countless thousands of trout and salmon, it continues to be, notwith- 
standing the death-stricken, blackened patches unhappily to be found 
in some parts, and the tons of poisonous stuffs so ruthlessly cast in 
at several points ; and that uninviting-looking, turbid steamer-and- 
barge-laden stream the fish have to make their way through, as it 
rushes sullenly by the mighty cinder-heaps, quays, and smoke- 
begrimed walls of Newcastle. Nor is this fact regarding piscatory 
possessions only to be learned from the lips of enthusiastic anglers. 
Even more definitely it may be read in the pages of grave official 
records, from the statistics of which we gather that the Tyne yields 
every year from her bountiful bosom a larger amount of salmon for 
the food supply of the nation than any two other of our English 
rivers put together. It is vastly the most productive salmon-farm in 
England. It is well worth while to cull a little from blue-books to 
elucidate this. In the official reports published annually by the 
Home Office, the Severn, in fish productiveness, stands next to the 
Tyne. Moreover, when comparing them, it must be remembered that 
the Severn is four times the larger of the two rivers. The catchment 
basin of the Severn extends over an area of 4,437 square miles, 
while the catchment basin of the Tyne has an extent of but 1,053 
square miles. This, of course, makes the contrast the more striking. 
The mighty Severn yielded in the last five recorded years, i.e. from 
1871 to 1875 inclusive, 65,012 salmon, while during the same period 
the comparatively diminutive Tyne yielded no fewer than 382,528 
fish. This is something to boast of in these days of river degeneracy. 
I should like well to dilate a little upon the reasons why we find this fish 
vitality in the Tyne, but space forbids to do more than give the facts. 
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Having been so often authoritatively told, until at length it became 
generally adopted as a truism, that the greater the strides made by 
arts and sciences in developing river-side industries, the more com- 
pletely must we expect to see the natural life of the rivers succumb 
and salmon disappear from English waters, it is reassuring to find the 
actual facts in this case, at the present moment, so emphatically denying 
the dismal proposition. Amid all the smoke, the noise, the toil, the 
ceaseless sweat of brow and brain, the countless evidences of that 
painfully elaborated and most refined inventive energy, the mar- 
vellously dexterous application of water as a motive power, and all 
the other vast mechanical problems thought out for the benefit of the 
whole world, and first carried into practice in those great workshops 
which have made the river famous in all lands, surrounded in fine by 
the most scientific artificial appliances of modern river industries in 
full operation, and knowing that, added to the works already alluded 
to, one half of all the chemical products (generally considered the 
most deadly of manufactures to fish) of the entire kingdom are manu- 
factured on the Tyne, the exuberant salmon life of the river is a 
strikingly pleasing feature to contemplate. It brings before us, not 
in a theoretic but in a most practical form, the possibility of salmon 
living and thriving abundantly as they do here, along with the most 
enormous wealth-producing river industries to be found anywhere. 
So much for those two important commercial aspects of the stream. 
But has the Tyne no scenic attractions or stirring historic associa- 
tions of her own? The visitor to Newcastle might, perhaps, think the 
river has not much to boast in the way of scenery; the smoke hangs 
heavy at times over the town, making the surroundings, for those in 
search of nature’s loveliness, dismal enough, I grant. Travellers, how- 
ever, who cross the country by rail to Carlisle can tell another story ; 
they catch glimpses of many bright and even grandly beautiful scenes. 
But the Tyne deserves a closer acquaintance than can be made from 
the window of a railway-carriage. Get out, my friend, and walk those 
storied banks ; make up your mind to spend a few weeks in these 
parts, and I warrant you will speedily agree with me that England 
possesses no river more worthy of admiration and loving study; no 
river that can better repay a careful exploration into its varied attrac- 
tions, whether into its scenic beauties or into its rare sporting qualities— 
whether into the marvellous mazes of its busy works of to-day, or into 
the relics of its strange past history, or into the pursuits and characters 
of the industrious, mining, manufacturing, agricultural labourers, keel- 
men, sailors, and fishing folks. A rough, brave, hard-working race of 
men, with tender homely touches in their natures, who seem to have 
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caught a sort of individuality of their own from the river upon whose 
banks their hardy, manful lives are lived. Along Tyneside, and up her 
tributaries, with the bright sun and free air of heaven blowing about you 
—the only living sounds the drowsy humming of the bees, the twitter of 
small birds within the bushes, the cawing of the rooks among the trees, 
the distant barking of some cottage watch-dog, or the far-away voice of 
the husbandman as he talks to his horses, cheering them on to their 
work, and, added to all, the rippling music of the river flowing swiftly 
and clear by your side ; the rising trout dimpling it over with tiny 
wavelets, the occasional splash of the lordly salmon telling you he is 
there, although it may be you have not permission to make nearer 
acquaintance with him—still to see him is a pleasure, and in his pre- 
sence, if you care to do so, you may easily forget all the rough usage the 
splendid waters daily undergo. Look around; no vestige of smoke 
or turmoil is in view. Backed by the blue outline of lofty mountains, 
the pictures now before you are replete with the calm of peaceful plenty 
and gentle rural beauty; while strangely mingling with the English 
landscape come memories of Imperial Rome, as you encounter 
upon uplands and among the fields, or close on the river-side, 
the constantly recurring, half-unearthed traces of buried towns, and 
gaze with a sort of indefinable wonder upon the remnants of the 
great old Roman wall which traverses the whole length of the river. 
Tyne watershed is filled with Roman memories. Here, where you are 
standing, the wise and resolute Agricola may have ridden by often, to 
encounter the wild hordes of the North or to oversee the erection of 
the earliest Roman fortresses, some of which may still be traced ; or 
the noble presence of the Emperor Hadrian probably stood upon this 
spot, as, with the practised eye of agreat builder, he scanned the plans 
and issued minute directions for the construction of that very wall you 
are looking at ; or, some three generations later, borne on his litter, the 
restless, ambitious, dying Severus, with his bad son Caracalla, must have 
passed back down this very road, from that terrible Caledonian cam- 
paign wherein perished so many thousands of the flower of the Roman 
army. The usurping Carausius, the amiable half-Christian Constan- 
tius, and even the great Constantine himself, in their visits to Tyneside, 
may here have received the plaudits of assembled Roman multitudes. 
Roman towns and Roman people, for upwards of 300 years, thronged 
these scenes, filling the broad valley with restless, foreign military life, 
while from hundreds of Roman altars went up the daily smoke of 
sacrifices, and libations were poured out before the innumerable gods 
of the Roman Pantheon. But now all have passed away, and in 
their place, among the buried towns and broken altars, over meadows 
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and distant rising grounds, cattle and sheep are grazing, and bright 
corn fields and ploughed lands lie interspersed with noble man- 
sions, wooded parks, villages, quiet little country churches, and 
cottage homesteads, each in its circlet of trees. And rich and 
very comfortable to English eyes is all the spreading landscape, 
stretching for miles and miles on either side along Tyne river ; 
while ever and anon, as you wander up the streams, you will come 
upon such shady lanes, such rustic gateways, such stiles and vil- 
lage pathways, such quaint bits of the old wall and tangled, fern- 
decked hedgerows, draw-wells and pumps, and river-side vignettes, 
as seem each of them in their fair freshness to be the very counter- 
parts from which the Bewick brothers, more than half-a-century ago, 
drew those inimitable woodcuts we are all familiar with, and which 
were every one designed from Tyneside models. These are the sur- 
roundings through which you push along the Tyne’s lowland valleys. 
It is not easy to connect such scenes with the restless throbbing of 
the hydraulic engines, the plutonic roar of the furnace fires, the black, 
grimy working of the coal mines, the noxious vapours and poison- 
laden outflow of the alkali works, and the ever-brooding clouds of 
overhanging smoke, as part and parcel of the same river. Yet so 
they are. Tyne revels in the admirable blending together of such 
violent contrasts, and, carrying within her much-enduring waters her 
noble salmon fisheries, she lives the two lives wondrous well. 

To know the river in all its aspects you must follow the streams 
up to their first beginnings, exchanging the milder softness of the 
lowlands for the wild and rugged hills, where you may wander for 
days over solitary moorlands. And bleak enough, and mist-laden 
often, you will find them, bogs and streams commingling, until, having 
reached the northern boundary of the Tyne, “as heaven’s water falls,” 
the trickling drops of the passing shower, descending on either side 
of you, proclaim as they run to the left hand that they are bound to 
the Tweed and Edinburgh, while those to the right pass down through 
Tyne to Newcastle. You are, in fact, upon “the great divide,” as 
Americans would call it, where the water-partings form the boundary 
line between Scotland and England. Rife around this tract live tales 
of daring Scottish raids and Border warfare, full of vivid interest 
and incident, had we the time to linger among them. But up here, 
on this northern branch, you are as far from “the source of 
Tyne,” as you are from its final outflow into the sea below Newcastle. 
Tyne head, as the crow flies, lies some forty miles south of those 
northern border streams ; you can get from here by rail to Alston 
for Tyne head ; but much more interesting and satisfactory for him 
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who has the time and energy to expend on pedestrian excursions is it 
to loiter along those upper waters, make acquaintance with the people, 
hear their Border stories, visit their villages, and explore the innumer- 
able ancient remains, British and Roman, that abound on every side. 
Lucky man if you have a permit to fish in the waters of these parts, 
for then you will have good chance of some first-rate sport. From 
the banks of Reed water you can pay your respects to the Scotch 
and English battle-field of Otterbourne close by, and see the remnants 
of several noted Roman stations. The most interesting Roman remains 
we have lie in the region of those upper waters. Passing down, take 
leave of the lovely North Tyne, cross the moorland hills to the calm 
Northumberland lakes, and examine the most marvellous stretch now 
existing of the Roman wall ; follow its course to Thirwall Castle, on 
the rattling little Tipalt brook, and join South Tyne, of which Tipalt 
is a tributary, and the lakes’ feeders at Haltwhistle, from whence you 
may arrange many more days of exciting explorations among the 
green-fringed highland valleys, the rich woods of Featherstone, the 
mining districts, and at last the ascent of the mountain, where, upon the 
giant sides of Cross Fell, the river takes its lofty and fitting beginning. 

What a panorama it is to look down upon from the heights of 
Cross Fell !—a sea of mountains and moorlands, far as the eye can 
reach, and below them the broad green valley. You cannot see Tyne 
water very distinctly, for many miles a haze fills the valley, but you 
know that beneath that haze lie some of all the endless variety that 
goes to make up the matchless charm of English river scenery; a 
charm that appeals not alone to the outward eye, but clings around 
those many landmarks, with memories of stirring events in Eng- 
land’s past history. Within the smoky towns, and among the 
smiling fields, as we came up, were there not ruined castles, and ivy- 
covered towers, empty monasteries and temples, each with historic 
associations of its own, mingling with the remains of Roman towns, 
and that grand old Roman wall for a background, standing, parts of 
it, bravely in defiance of all those centuries that have beaten upon it 
since Hadrian’s legions raised it to protect Roman Britain from the 
Caledonian foe? Up here, at the river's topmost source, on the 
rugged sides of Cross Fell, and gazing down upon its winding course 
to where we know, flanked on either side by rocky promontories, 
once surmounted by altars to the great god Jupiter, it loses itself in 
the sea ; that lengthened Roman occupation presses most strongly 
upon your imagination, until you almost seem to see the phantom 
ghosts of the gallant warriors, clothed again in living flesh and blood, 
pass and repass about their daily vocations. Those magnificent 
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world-conquerors, with their wives and children, and household gods, 
settled down along Tyne river in thousands and thousands, as they 
settled down along no other river in England. Here, clustering around 
the wall stations and garrison towns, they built themselves villas, and 
made themselves homes, approximating as much as might be to 
Roman homes, during some three or four centuries, much as our 
officers, solaiers, and civilians now settle themselves over India, 
taking with them or drawing around them European comforts and 
civilisation, and dispersing, it is to be hoped, a wholesome leaven 
among the natives of that great Eastern land, as undoubtedly the 
ancient Roman occupation dispersed a most wholesome leaven 
throughout our Western island. India, without the English, would 
be strange to our thoughts—almost impossible for us to conceive 
just now—and yet only about 120 years have passed by since the 
victories of Clive gave the English a footing in India at all approach- 
ing that which the Romans held in Britain for upwards of 300 years, 
from the victorious campaigns of Agricola towards the close of the 
first century until early in the fifth century, when the legions moved 
out of the land for ever, their last words to the Britons being the 
farewell advice that they should maintain valiantly, as a defence 
against the dreaded Caledonians, that mighty wall before us in the far 
distance, that then stood some eighteen feet high, with its watch-towers 
and castles at stated intervals, crossing the country from sea to sea 
along the northern waters of Tyne and the Eden rivers. Looking down 
from the mountain, Whitley Castle—the Alionis of the Romans—lies 
at our feet. Here, close to the source of Tyne, the imperial legions 
fixed themselves in force, and, gathering their womankind around 
them, raised ramparts to defend this passage upon the Maiden Way— 
a road, as all the Roman roads were, finely chosen and skilfully 
planned, a connecting link between the midland counties and the 
North. The same road is still used by the miners, and considered 
the best—indeed, the only safe road—for the conveyance of heavy 
loads across the boggy turf of these parts. And as you walk along 
this venerable Maiden Way you may see culverts for carrying off the 
surface water, carefully formed of stone, lying zz sit just as the 
imperial legionaries placed them, and acting still as they have acted 
for sixteen or seventeen centuries. And below you, right opposite the 
spot where you are standing, was the midden heap of the station—the 
accumulated offal and sweepings of some 200 or 300 years. There 
it has lain for ages untouched by the hand of man, until a few years 
ago it turned up at last, a most practically valuable “find” for the 
farmer, who has had it gradually carted off and spread over his fields, 
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to the great enrichment of his crops. He will tell you that no 
gathering out of modern stable-yards can compare in quality with 
this mellow, fertilising stuff, and I have been told the fields dressed 
with it exceed in luxuriance all the other fields in the neighbourhood. 
For myself I can assure you that to stand by at the disturbance of one 
of those old Roman midden heaps—and many of them have been 
broken up in modern days along the Tyne—and to see the workman’s 
shovel toss aside out of the dark, rich mould bits of broken pottery, 
leather sandals, worn-out shoes, and various @ébris and signs of the daily 
household life of those grand old heroes, is an experience not easily 
to be forgotten, taking you back at once as it does to their social 
surroundings, and recalling vividly the petty household cares, the 
long monotony of life so many of them must have lived wearily 
enough in the bitter separation from loved relatives and native lands. 
Looking on, we muse over the joys and sorrows, hopes and disap- 
pointments, they must have suffered in the far-away country of ours, 
altogether “out of the world” as they deemed it, ever coming here 
reluctantly,—so their historians tell us. 

Truly it was not all the brave battles and masterful domination, of 
which history is so full, that formed the lives of the Romans and their 
auxiliary cohorts here by Tyne waters. As we stood in the Roman 
burial place, nigh sheltered sunny Risingham, on the banks of Reed 
river, a few days before, we seemed to see before us that Roman 
soldier of the Vangionian cohort and his grief-stricken wife, who, 
1,600 years ago, had, on perchance just such a bright morning as 
this, passed out of the noisy garrison town yonder to the quiet 
graveyard where we now stood, and here upon this very spot the two 
parents consigned to her last resting-place in this foreign land their 
baby-daughter, setting up a stone to mark her grave, and carving on 
it a rude figure of their heart’s treasure, under which the father in- 
scribes: “ Blescius Diovicus consecrates this to the gods of the 
departed souls for his daughter, who lived one year and twenty-one 
days.” Close by at the same place stood a second stone, that brought 
up before our imaginings the figure of another young Roman soldier, 
who also, far away from home and kindred, had to bow his manly head 
in sorrow, as with filial love he erected his memorial over his mother, 
and inscribed the stone with such simple, tender words that we, read- 
ing them across all those sixteen centuries, cannot but love the man 
who wrote them : “ Sacred to the divine manes of Aurelia Lupula, to a 
mother most affectionate, Dionysius Fortunatus, her son, erects this. 
May the earth lie light upon you.” Let the creeds of those tender- 
hearted, mourning Roman soldiers have been what they may—and 
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the two inscriptions point to beliefs of very diverse kinds—the first 
form has often been found in connection with early Christian burials, 
the second, of course, never—but let their creeds have been 
what they may, those few words rudely cut upon the stones by 
Tyneside carry down to us along the ages that unerring “touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin,” sending through our 
human hearts a thrill of brotherly pity for those unknown troubled 
souls who have passed beyond the reach of human pity so long ago! 
I might give numbers of other as touching examples of memorial 
stones set up by parents to their children and children to their 
parents, husbands to wives and wives to husbands, brothers to 
sisters and sisters to brothers, that have been found at various of the 
Roman stations by Tyne. Pity it is that stones like these should 
ever be moved from the spot where Roman hands first placed them ; 
but unfortunately, if they are to be preserved at all, they must be 
removed. Hundreds, no doubt, have been lost, broken up for road 
mending and otherwise destroyed ; and most of those that remain 
have, in recent years, been carried to museums and private collec- 
tions. The first stone, the inscription on which I have quoted, is now 
lodged in Trinity College, Cambridge. Were it not for the careful 
diligence of the local antiquaries, Dr. Bruce’s magnificent books on the 
Roman wall, and Hodgson’s Northumbrian history, we should now find 
it an impossible task to name correctly the Roman towns, and localise 
the inscribed stones and other Roman remnants that still abide with 
us. The Roman towns, most of which have preserved more or less 
distinct traces of their existence, some having considerable portions 
of their walls still standing, are : Segedunum (Wallsend), Pons A#lii 
(Newcastle), Condercum (Benwell), Vindobala (Rutchester), Hun- 
num (Halton), Cilurnum (Chesters), Procolitia (Carrawburgh), 
Borcovicus (Housesteads), Vindolana (Chesterholm, or Little 
Chesters), A®sica (Great Chesters), Magna (Carvoran), Bremenium 
(High Rochester), Habitancum (Risingham), Corstopitum (Corches- 
ter), Alionis (Whitley Castle). There are also the remains of a Roman 
town at Ebchester, and remains of military stations at North and 
South Shields, at Jarrow, and other places. The force which con- 
stantly garrisoned the Tyne portion of the wall and the adjoining 
towns and stations may be computed roughly to have amounted to 
from 6,000 to 8,000 fighting men; besides an unnumbered host of 
civilians, women, and children. The troops, although all officered 
by Italians, were composed of many nationalities. Inscriptions found 
in profusion testify to the presence of legionary soldiers, along with 
auxiliary ale of cavalry and cohorts from all parts of Europe. There 
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were Dacians from the east, Gauls from the west, Batavians from the 
north, Varduli from the south. There was a cohort of Frisians from 
Holland, and there were two cohorts of Nervi from Belgium. There 
was a cohort of Thracians from Roumelia, and a cohort of Dalmatians 
from the borders of the Hadriatic Sea. There were Moors from 
Africa, and Hamians from Syria. And of Spanish cavalry there were 
three Asturian ale. Many inscriptions we have prove that not a 
few of the above-named troops were permanently localised through- 
out the entire Roman occupation as the established guardians of 
these parts; as, for example, the cohort of Batavians, which fought in 
the battle of the Grampians, under Agricola, have left traces of 
their occupation of Procolitia (Carrawburgh) for more than three 
hundred years, to the beginning of the fifth century, when they are 
recorded in the /Votitia as being still quartered in this place. The 
same may be said of the Tungrian cohorts quartered at Borcovicus 
(Housesteads), and of others. Of course in times of emergency, when 
the Caledonians threatened the Roman forces in overwhelming 
numbers, and bore down upon them with indomitable courage, as 
they often did, the Tyne and Eden troops would have to be largely 
augmented from the more southern parts of Britain; as also when all 
was peace up here, and disturbances broke out in other directions, 
portions of the wall forces would probably be sent south for a time. 
But as a rule the legions, or portions of legions, the ale and cohorts 
remained permanently localised, individual soldiers changing as 
their terms of military service concluded, and they were at liberty to 
return home. 

Whoever undertakes to write the memoir of this river will have to 
unravel a long and chequered story, and one well worth the telling. 
The Tyne has indeed witnessed many stately, as well as terrible, 
passages in England’s history. Not only have Roman emperors trod 
its banks, Saxon kings also have held their courts within the walls of its 
chief towns, and Danish leaders have sailed up its tide, and from 
hence have carried fire and sword and fearful desolation through all 
the country round, extinguishing utterly, for a time, the calm, pure 
torch of Christian piety that had blessed the land exceedingly, having 
here doubtless first flickered into being in those early ages of the 
Roman occupation. Norman conquerors followed, and throughout 
Northumberland found tougher work to do than perchance they 
found elsewhere in the whole of England ; and roughly and terribly 
they did their work up here ; the fertile lands became a howling 
wilderness; men, women, and children, driven from their homes, died 
by hundreds and thousands in the ditches; in their misery and hunger 
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they would feed greedily on horses and dogs, and at last even prey 
upon human flesh. Then die, they would if die they must—these men 
of Saxon, Danish, and Scandinavian blood—sooner than submit to be 
sold as slaves by their cruel conquerors. If Tyne river could only 
speak, what horrible records of suffering under Norman rule might 
be disclosed, which now lie hidden in that deep mournful bosom of 
the buried past! Northumberland we know lay in ruins long after 
the Conquest, and Doomsday Book has naught to record of posses- 
sions here, save a dreary iteration of “ Waste, waste, waste!” The 
ravished country, however, was not without some strong, determined 
men, who clung to it tenaciously ; nor could the fierce Normans hold 
their own against those wild Northumbrian spirits until a.D. 1080, 
when the proud conqueror’s son set about the task, and reared the 
New Castle close by, or rather upon the old Roman station of Pons 
£lii upon Tyne, using in its construction the very stones that were 
cut and fashioned by the imperial troops of Rome eight centuries 
before. And there still stands the New Castle, joint memorial of the 
Roman Hadrian and the Norman William, now surrounded by the 
wealthy, busy town to which it has given aname. The grim old 
donjon keep, firm as in the days when Robert Curthous built it, is a 
stately marking-post, reared just midway in our island story. Out- 
side, round its black walls, rolls the vast stream of trade, the bustling 
hurry of present life; within, carefully gathered together, lie the most 
valuable collection of British Roman antiquities we possess, consist- 
ing of altars to many gods, funeral memorials to individuals of many 
nations, inscribed slabs with historic names thereon, and allusions to 
many dates and events of deepest interest, broken pillars, capitals, 
tiles, household belongings of pottery, glass, iron, shoes, trinkets, 
money, &c.—a vast variety of matters gathered out of the ruins of 
Tyneside Roman towns. But after Roman, and Saxon, and Dane, 
and Norman had swept along, leaving their varied traces by the 
waters of the Tyne, however other parts of England may have more 
or less rested in quietness, up here, albeit the gleaming light of saintly 
lives and righteous deeds glowed out bright and calm now and again, 
the commonest sights and sounds continued to be battle-cries and 
bloodshed, flaming homesteads and depopulated villages, and de- 
vastated fields, that lay often untilled through a whole generation by 
reason of the anarchy that prevailed through all those centuries of 
Scottish raids and Border turmoil that followed the Norman Conquest, 
afflicting Tyneside bitterly down to the reign of George III., when, 
for the first time, the sheriff of Northumberland was able to execute 
process through the valleys of Tynedale. Even now, at Newcastle, 
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when you hear the great bell of St. Nicholas Church ring out an 
unaccountable peal on the evening preceding the horse and cattle 
fair, be it known to all whom it may concern that the church is 
announcing that while the fair lasts, and until, at its conclusion, 
another peal is heard from the crowned steeple, no inconvenient 
questions shall be asked of those who come with beasts for sale as to 
how those beasts came into their possession ; neither shall any man 
be asked why he presumes to come under the arm of the law by 
venturing into the good town of Newcastle. In fine, the bell you 
hear is the “Thief and reaver bell,” without which authoritative 
guarantee being given as an arranged signal of oblivion, for the time, 
to cattle-lifters, outlaws, and the like, in “the good old times,” no 
fair could possibly have been held in Newcastle, for no horses or 
cattle could have been procured—all the beasts being ill-gotten, and 
all who brought them to the fairs being to a man only too well known 
as outlaws! Happily times are somewhat changed, though the bell 
still rings for the old custom’s sake. 

MARK HERON, 





























TABLE-TALK. 


F there is one stranger of American extraction whose reception, 
should he ever arrive, might inspire jealousy in the mind of 
General Grant, it is the Colorado beetle. Already, before he has 
sent any direct intimation of his coming, the ceremonial which 
attends the progress of distinguished foreigners is prepared, and the 
artists who lie in wait to catch the lineaments of greatness have in a 
spirit of subtle flattery discounted public enthusiasm and rendered 
us familiar with his appearance in anticipation of his visit. Whether 
we shall light such fires of welcome as have blazed in Germany 
remains to be seen. Meantime, it seems likely that public curiosity 
will not prove to have been vainly stimulated, but that the august 
stranger, like most of those whose reception at home has been out of 
keeping with their own estimate of their merits, will take up perma- 
nently his abode in our midst. According to a report, which has 
since received official contradiction, he has already been seen, a gen- 
tleman having claimed to have detected him on one of the Dublin 
quays, which he had reached by means of a rope from a vessel. 
His unobtrusive appearance in that portion of the United Kingdom 
best provided with his favourite esculent, would, had the report 
been true, have spoken for his sagacity as well as his modesty. 
According to a statement of Mr. Andrew Murray, F.LS., read 
before the Horticultural Society, the Colorado beetle is less restricted 
in its views upon food than is generally believed. Anyhow, it is well 
to disseminate widely the information that Paris Green mixed with 
gypsum or flour and dusted over the leaves of the plants it affects, 
is likely to prevent a too rapid propagation of its larvee. 


NY anecdote relating to science is always welcome, and especi- 

ally if it is connected with the Electric Telegraph. Two 
friends of mine, A and B, were asked to dine with C the other day, 
but were not quite certain whether it was a bachelor party or other- 
wise. If Mrs. C. was at home, they would have to appear in evening 
clothes (which they hated), and B deputed A to discover this. He 
did so, and telegraphed to B : * You must wear a tail coat.” Struck 
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by the brevity of the communication, the young lady at the 
telegraph office inquired, “Is that a//, sir?” Poor A, who is very 
bashful, was horrified, and hastily added, “ and your other evening 
clothes.” 


RECENT utterance of Professor Ruskin at the latest anni- 

versary of the Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
is worth study. Commenting upon the report, he declared that 
the society “had not endeavoured sufficiently to promote affection 
to animals.” It had been “too much in the police courts, and not 
enough in the field and cottage garden.” A similar rebuke might 
with justice be directed against more than one kindred organisation. 
That bellicose spirit which we know underlies our civilised exterior finds 
special manifestation in secretaries of societies, who, in their anxiety 
to obtain advertisements, are apt to convert into instruments of 
oppression agencies which were established for purely benevolent 
purposes. The “sons of harmony,” as Hood calls the musicians, 
are supposed to be exceptionally prone to “coming to cuffs.” A 
like tendency seems to be developed by the professional pursuit of 
mercy. Had Shakespeare lived now, he would have found cause to 
qualify his assertion, that “the quality of mercy is not strained.” At 
any rate, its application is sometimes “strained” to very wrong 


purposes. 


OME day, no doubt, the history of the bicycle will be as interest- 
ing, from the historical point of view, as the annals of the old 
coaching times now are; but in the mean while very little is known of 
it. Except when a monster meeting of the two-wheeled steeds and 
their riders takes place, as at Hampton Court the other day, no 
public notice is taken of these swift and noiseless machines, which 
can easily cover a hundred miles in the twenty-four hours, and will 
one day be an arm of “the Service.” The practice of “keeping a 
bicycle” is growing very common among young men of the middle 
ranks, and is at least as commendable as many of the habits of their 
superiors. A young Scotchman of my acquaintance, who rejoices in 
a very well bred animal of this description, with steel backbone, and 
in splendid condition, rode to Dumfriesshire (from London) on it in 
a few days last month. All went well with him till he reached his 
“native heath.” The English population had everywhere some 
acquaintance with the animal, and at the best only stared and 
uttered the national shibboleth; but as my friend was ascending the 
last hill, with thoughts full of the beloved village at the top of it in 
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which he had passed his infancy, and murmuring some pathetic lines 
from Burns, he met a fellow-countryman driving a cart with a Scotch 
horse in it. Neither of them had ever seen suchaspectacle. The 
man threw himself out of the vehicle with a wild reference to “ Auld 
Hornie,” and fied to the mountains; the horse and cart charged 
down the hill and smashed the bicycle to smithereens. My friend is 
alive, and that is all; he plaintively compares his experience with that 
of Mungo Park, who, after exploring “ Afric’s wilds” in safety, broke 
his neck by falling over the drawing-room mat at home. His 
national feeling prevents him from seeing that his own fate was exactly 
the reverse of M. P.’s. 

Speaking of bicycles, let me extract the following from the 
Exchange and Mart \ast month:—“ 48-in. Special Challenge [I 
suppose the name of the steed], a magnificent machine, made to my 
order this spring, cycle bearings, Carter’s patent brake, &c., &c., cost 
me £16. Would accept handsome gravestone, to be erected in 
Lower Norwood Cemetery, in exchange. Short of cash only 
reason.” The way in which he lingers over his beloved bicycle 
(though I have spared my readers much of it) is really most pathetic, 
and quite equal to anything ever said (or sung) by Arab on parting 
with his steed. Nothing but dire necessity would induce him to sell 
it: “ short of cash only reason.” He has nothing left to live upon, 
but evidently wishes to be interred magnificently, and is very parti- 
cular as to the locality. What strikes one as curious is the extremely 
limited area of possible exchangers to which he addresses himself. 
Who has got a handsome gravestone in Lower Norwood cemetery 
to spare, and especially to exchange for a bicycle? 


HE sting of a nickname is likely to be extracted when the 

bearer is content to assume it as a title of honour, and answer 
it as Prince Hal answered the challenge of Hotspur : “‘ Thou speak’st 
as if I would deny my name.” In this spirit we seem to have ac- 
cepted the name of a “nation of shopkeepers,” thrown at us by 
Napoleon. Mr. Gladstone has discovered that our care for the 
main chance dates back to the time of Caxton, and praises the first 
of English printers for neglecting the example of his foreign masters 
or rivals, and printing works for which there was a popular demand 
instead of beautiful editions of the classics. It is possible that 
Caxton’s experience as a mercer taught him to reconcile in his work 
the tradesman with the jartist. It is difficult to imagine, however, 
that he could count upon any extensive sale for such works as the 
Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, which is supposed to be his first 
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production, and which, under the patronage of Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy, in whose household he was, he subsequently translated. 
Outside the court and the monastery, there could have been little 
taste for works of solid erudition. The great claim of Caxton is that 
by the translations he executed, or caused to be executed, he contri- 
buted to form a public such as could scarcely have existed to his 
hand. 

It is not generally known that two fine Caxtons were recently 
discovered in a small shop south of the Thames, and were obtained 
by their first purchaser for the traditional “ song.”’ 


HAT things people do advertise! In Hammersmith the 

other day I saw this announcement: “Cheap Trip. The 
Christian Mission Hallelujah Railway is one of the quickest, cheapest, 
and best routes from the Deepest Depths of Sin to the Highest 
Heights of Glory. Booking Office in the Town Hall next Sunday. 
T. P. Gray, the Hallelujah Guard, and Beaupré, the Happy Engine 
Driver, will (D.V.) instruct passengers how to obtain Through Tickets 
without money and without price.” I often wonder whether the class 
of persons who habitually use the letters D.V. are acquainted with 
their meaning ; if so, they must be very egotistic to imagine their 
proceedings to be of such profound importance as to necessitate 
the quotation; if not, they are in the position of the excellent old 
lady who wrote to say she should come and dine with her daughter 
on Wednesday, D.V., and on Thursday at all events. 


SCHOONER-RIGGED BOAT, 20 feet long, has been “ spoken 
with” in the Atlantic, and found to contain a man and his 
_ wife, bound to Falmouth from the United States. They had been 
35 days out, and had had “several gales.” So I should think. 
Imagine a man’s being shut up with his wife in a boat 20 feet long 
for 35 days (it sounds like a rule-of-three sum, but it’s much harder) 
without a gale! The newspapers call it a“ Daring Adventure,” as 
well they may. One ship that “spoke” them supplied this intrepid 
pair, I am glad to say, with brandy. . 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





